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FOREWORD 



The Southeastern Conununity CcSllege Leadership Program 
sponsored jointly by The Florida State University and The* 
University of Florida takes pride in the* fact ' 16 consecu- 
tive annual workshops have J^een sponsored for professionals 
and policymakers of the two-year institutions throughout ^ 
the Southeastern region of tlie United States. An effort 
is made each year to identify an emerging or immediate pro- 
blem area toward which- to direct the workshop. Testimony 
to the timeliness and relevance of this year * s .workshop 
topic on rural community colleges can be seen in* the fact 
that the original quota of participants was increased due 
to the number of telephone calls and letters requesting ' 
special consideration for attendance in spite pf the 
ceiling. * Dr.^ James Wattenbarger , Director of the Insti- 
tute of Higher Education &t The University of Florida, and 
I agreed to ' fe-establish the limit-to correspond ^with the 
maximum number that could be accommodated at the' confer- 
ence center. A cursory review of the list of participants - 
at the end .of this proceedings report will enable the 
reader*^ to see the increased number of participants and the 
many states represented. 

The Southeastern Community College Leadership Program 
originally was established as a re55ult of a grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. For the past six years, the 
annual workshop has been financially self-sustaining. 
Nevertheless, we gratefully acknowled.ge the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation for making the SCCLP possible and then supporting 
it for more than a decade. 

We wish to thank the* resource people who served our 
letn^Anriual Workshop so well. We also wish to. express deep 
appreciati^rr--to the small group discussion leaders for an. 
excellent job And prompt reporting of group discussion. We 
are grateful ^ the doctoral students at The Florida State 
University and The University 'of Florida who were helpful 
during the planning and conduct of the workshop as Vel<l as 
Mrs. Mary Alva Hornsby and Mrs. Phyllis Steifimetz whose 
secretarial services made the program and this report possible. 

The Florida State University ihd The University Of 
Florida SCCLP directors have committed themselves to con- 
tinuing attention to the problems and "opportunities con- 
fronting rural community colleges. Pre-se,rvice and in-service 
training emphases as well as action,. research can be antici- 
pated over the next * several years. Institutipns interested 
in participating in thi& effort or wishing services should 
communicate directly with Jim Watte'nbarger or me. 

Louis W. Bender 1 

FSU SCCLP Director ^ ^^ 
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1:00 p.m. ' Welcome and Introduction 
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1:30 p.m. New Problems Confronting. Rural 
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2:30 p. m.^ ; Coffee Break . % 

2:45 p.m. ' Strategies for Providing 
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> • 

Speaker: Vk. La^y J .' BZafit 
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3:45 p.m. ' ' ° Staff Oevelopm^t for the Rural 

' . . College 
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r .' * / 

THE GOALS OF THE WORKSHQg: . 



In order to -outline the goals of this conference, it 
' is necessary first to ask what ^elf-objectives or goals 
the people attending have and some of you probably wonder 
Vrhat goals we sponsors have;^ I would expect you partici- 
pants want an opportunity to hear from people who. are 
qualified to address the specific problems of the rural 
community college. From this you should get an inventory 
of problems and solutions to consider. " Xou also seek an 
opportunity to meet people and to share ideas with them. 

When you get home and are -asked, "Was it a good 
meeting?^" we hope you will say/ "It was planned, to give . 
up-to-date, significant information a^out the unique role 
of rural community colleges. I -was interested in the prob- 
lems as they were presented since they dealt with signifi- 
cant issues. I was able to contribute some to the thinking 
of others. I met some people^ I wish to remain in contact 
Vith . " , * 

By the end of this conference, we, the staff hope to 
have answers ito these questions, "What ideas presented^ 
here should, be given a wider audience? Which should ~be 
included in the proceedings? Should additional exchange * 
of views on this topic be considered?" 

There are five problem areas each of us should ^dress 
including: Where are we? Where we should be? What blocks 
our getting to where we. should be? How do we remove those 
blocks? and \^hat can we do about it? 

We have sought to bring resource people who are not 
on4y successful rural community college pract ictioners but 
also inclined to question why? Why is it so? Why not try 
new approaches? and Why shouldn't problems be viewed as 
opportunities? In these nexit several days, it is our hope 
that opportunities of the rural community college will 
resurfc in concrete ideas and commitment for action be the 
many leaders here in attendance. Thank yoy* 



'N^W PROBLEMS GONFRON TING RURAL INSTITUTIONS' 

by 

Dr, Herbert E. Phillips 
^ President 

Lake City Community College 
Lake City, Florida ^ 



NEW PROBLEMS CONFRONTING RURAL INSTITUTIONS 

I'm aware^that I. should something funny, to begin 

this talk. Bilt there is very little funny about tSiis * 
subjects So I'll start of||by giving the title a' little 
clarification* Let's defiflp a few^terms* NEW there 
is nothing new under th*e sah* Some of the situations 
have been present for a long time. PROBLEMS — at our 
place we prefer 'to call these "opporttinitieS^* " , It do^.s 
seem/ though, that a person has more opportuniti^es . the^e 
days I ' CONFRONTING — opposing defiantly* RURAL .7- What 
is "rural?" To all the other towns -in our district. Lake 
City is urban, up town, the big city* To many, of ^ you, 
our area is really "the sticks." To tell the' truth, there 
are part^ of our 5-county area ,where only Indians have set 
foot, where the owls cross breed with the chickens, and 
the sunshine is pumped in. /I might say "rural" is more 
attitude than size. 

I'll Stuart off by mentioning^ some of the big problems'. 
1 hope that we can devise or share some, solutions. Some^ 
of these are discussed ^ here . _^ ** { 

1. ' One profc)lem relates to the squeeze of reduced 

funds from inflation an<5 recession on the one 
h^nd and increased 'eni*ollments on the other* 
The National Center for Education Statistics 
. reveals that enrollments have increased nation- 
wide for the second straight year. Overall, 
this increase is 5.5% this year, and the increase 
is 6 . 3' for' public institutions. It sefems that 
unemployment causes peopJ.e to be dissatisfied 
* / with their old trades and want to change 6r to 

i give themselves a wider range of options.' In 

• times like these, if a person can't get a job, 

he goes to school. When ^he universitj.es increase" 
. their tuition, a worse press is on the community 
• colleges where tuition ic usually lower. Another 
related but smaller problem. is that tuitions are 
going up while the student/ s buying power is 
gping down . 

2 . A second problem arises from the nation-wide 
emphasis on experiential education-, be it co-op, 
community services for credit, S.I.E., on-the- 
job training, or whatever you call it*.* Despite 



Pewey's demise most of lis ar^ believers^ .One ' , t 
can learn better by doing, but look at a few of . ^ 

of thiB problems: . . • 

a* In rural areas, the. number of pr'aper * and , > - 
adequate experience*! or of agencies which 
can/provide P£9P®^ expqriences' are- limited^,/ ^ 
if indeed the/yexist at an* ' ' * . 

b. We must go outside our district to' secure * * • , 

gjToper experieijces*, Tjie cplts then ^become* - v 

greater- for the student* arid for.the college 
which furnishes coordinatipn and-supervision . 
Furthermore, , haviag, the jobs oytsid^ the ' ' 
area contributes ,to tfife out-^migfation of 
studehts, which is bad .enough already. %his 
out|jnigration is in itself, another dilemmaW^' 
Shall w e t rain stud^ts^ for good jobs out--i^ • 
- side the ^re^a and lose them^ or -tfain thert'tfor 

lesser -paying j;ob§ ^nd keep .them? ( . j 

3* $till ^another problem is the" general lack' of- ' 
. understanding which still exist^ 'as to the g6al ' ^ * - 
"and missions of a^^community college. . The. swing , 
- " all over the country is to make oui; Colleges 

community-based. Indeed, I n^ight^say th^t* there ' 
, may be some institutions represented here who 

give fenly lip Service t(^ "community" and to "com- 
p - munity service." ^ ' 

• 7 ^ ' ^- • ^ ' \ ^ 

The rationalization i9 given 'that if we try to be 
all things /td, all people, we may begome nothing 
to all peoj^'le.^ That is bull: oYie of , the problems 
that we rural institutions have is" that' w6 are the 
9"ly ^geney which, hak the expertise and thfe desire ^ 
to do- the many.rteeded and worthwhile' things that 
could be done by one of many agencies 'in a ci±y,, 
\ We ^e just abc^ut the only soilrce of help the ' 
smalu towns and cities have. • - * . 

Max King, Brevard' p'tesident, said, "This one , . . 
ftanction, service to the community, i^s what the 
ciQmmunity college purpose is all about." Dr.* • ^ 

Bbij Wygal of Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 
has stated, "A treJnejidous challenge is bef®re u^ 
in cooperation and coordination with otfier insti- 
tutions to provide educational and human resources ' ' 
that a*r;e truly community-based." 

. If it is a problem to Jacksonville, consider these 
'^imif ications : ; e. * 



\ ■ 



a. The identification of appropriate ^peri-encgs 

. 8 ■ 
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^ so tjhat credit can be given for, community 
services, ^ 

The dear*tirof a^vailable part-time teachers,- • 
especially in occupational subjects, and 
other resource people 

\ 

c. The lack of participants in any activxty, 
jus-tr-from the- small population base or the* 
distance involved,- 

d. The absence of appropriate available commun- 
ity resources. 

e. The l^ck of money for a large portion of :t;he 
population to pay^- f or education,, cultural 
activities, other services offered by com- 
munity colleges but not fundable from state 
funds. 

/ r f 

f. The necessity to provide cultural, avocational, 
personal enrichment experiences since the 
community college is the only source for such 
things in a rural college. ^ ^ , 

g. The use of college facilities is a biig part 
of being community based, community oriented. 
There is no. way to make the college facilities 
available withQut its costing the college over 
the short haul as well as the long haul. 

4. The renewed push on affirmative action, while , 
commendable and desirable, presents problems 
tinique to the rural ^areas. Minority groups are 
not likely to Jf>e-'t2>r$sent in the state ratios, 
thereby mak^j;^ quo*Ws inappropriate. The college 
represents the* best jobs in the areas so few 

. people move, resulting in few openings. Minority 
race- members from outside are not rushing to move 
in while the Ipcal minority' race members have 
been more adversely affected by the old s«(|^arate 
. school policy than citizens of larger cities^ and 
districts. No significant pools exist for*^ 
minority races or women as a result. 

5. We have some problems because of the* nature of 
the area and the people we serve. Where Lake 
City Community College is located, prevailing 
attitudes give us. some concerns. The school ig^ 

. a center of rural life. This is a "plus." ' On 
the other hand, " parental occupations and their 
educational aspirations and attainment levels are 
generally low. Consequently, there is a failure^ 

9 
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'to apprecra-te the valu^" of an educration. It is , 
difficuTt for parents with less/than high school 
education (oj: even limited to high school educa- 
tion) to, ap'prop-r.iately advise their" -children and 
to provide thdm .with the models that m^ny of us 
had in our growing up. In rural areas ^v^luesv 

^are much more conservative than we >f ind in lEhe - 
metropolitan areas. With these factors in mind, 
there is generally an under-investment in educ- 
tion. . — 

At times/'vyou 'probably have a problem in attract- 
ing some faculty members to live in ^ruraL areas . / 
Some of ours Ji^ve never been ^ble to leave the 
bright lights of Gainesville to come Irve in Lake 
City. • At any rate adequate housing is difficult. 
Taking university ,,courses is quite dif.f icult for 
them too. " ^ 

For those faculty members who do come and live 
here — .well, their political viewpoints and life 
styles sometimes differ sharply with those of 
local le^de^s. I think that we can provide a 
healthy counterbalance to some raw forms of 
provincialism, but I'm arfraid that some presidents 
of rural institutions have an attitudinal aversion 
to any risk. Too many .of us are too comf ortab^'le 
and do not want our boat rocked in any way, shape, 
or form. There is a high proportion of small 
schools with rather narrow programs and unsophis- 
ticated students within the district. Our com- 
munities do not attract the kinds of industry 
to ' cause job creation and job growth . The cul- » 
tural lag and the provincial-ism of rural areas 
are sometimes a big--problem*. . 

Students experience, troxible in enteri^ng into and 
subsequently, advancing in higher level jobs. A 
lack of caraer information arouxid the ^communities ' 
qiauses a significant amount of o^upatiofial im-. 
mobility. This means that the career choices, 
that are made -tend to be beneat'h the ^ abilities of 
our people.' Low career and educational aspira- 
tions .tend to result in high dropout rates f rom* 
.the public schools, and, in ^ turn, from college. 
•^;rv^act, there is actually a relatively low col-- 
^Pege attendance rate from within the population. 

"Rural"-also connotes /"dista^ice . " Indeed,* trans- 
portation to college, to jobs, and on field trips 
is, a factpf^'cff time and expense. I^ also affects 
the^ schedule --of 'classes.^ 



"Rural" also makea/vlsibility of the students, the^ 
staff / CHe activities.,,, .and the campus^raore ^dif f i'-^' *" 
cult. For instance;/ athletic and other' college' 
events have a difficult time in drawing crowds. 

Another example is the^fieed to take the t^^Cchex 
to night classes in outlying areas whiph"^^et>r^ives 
those students of the use of campu^'-^'^odixties, 

'especially the library. ^ The colle^g^is. indeed on 
the horn« of a dilemma — dorms oriTpne hand or long 
distance commuting' on the other. if^;^thur Chickering 
makes a very strong case^'.against commuters and 
i^ral community collag'fe students have more tijae'in 
trajxspt than^-any. o'tHers . - Transportation is always . 

.ci. pi'ob-lem,/.^ a^peci'ally without , mass ^tr-ansit of other 
publiii't"fahsportation . , ! • „ 

Another illustration of the dif f icul-ty Of distance 
is -the ^Qeed to consider large^geOgraphic areas and 
thus, to establ-i-sir'new farms of communication. The 
use of -media in a highly dispersed area does not' • 
have the same. potential as does the media in a city. 
In many cases, you are dealing with weekly news- 
papers rather than daily ones or you may be dealing 
with populations Which do not use the newspapers 
to the same degree a^ do urban^populations . ^ -Wlrat:^^ 
are some of' the difte^^ent delivery systems- that are 
necessary to accommodate that need? Increased use" 
of radio and excellent relationships with nearby 
TV stations are both -possibilities . ' 4 

Being rural presents some problems to the- student, 
too. Besides the matter of transportation, there 
is the matter of jolDs. Over 55% of our students 
work and being rural limits the amount of ^work 
available, or at least, readily available. Also, 
an undue proportion need compensatory education-, ^ 
whieh is a very high-cost program. 

Beijig rural often means lack of political clout 
at state and national levels. We really get the 
"short -end *of the stick" on federal projects, CETA, 
jobless positions, and all the rest. Maybe it is 
because our development offices are smaller with 
less expertise. However , I doubt it. 

The increTsing^-emphasis upon^ better planning calls 
for -nejeds assessment, P.P.B.S., M.I.S., and Manage- 
ment by Objecti"\7^sv~^ -Needs assessment becomes more 
difficult when you have many communities, especial- 
ly when they are small ones at that. Such an assess 
-ment is costlier toa. It is tougl\ to service a vast 
-areLaZr~ even a half-vast area-. •' ' 



10 • The move toward individualized and performance- 
based Instruction^ — despite what anyone says , 
individualized instruction is more expensive in 
^erms of credit hour produced, From^^xperience, 
Ir 11' tell yqu that writing .and using behavioral- 
objectives take an expertise that many .of us 
doiti't have on Dur campuses,, Jn addition , our 
conununities and our colleges have attracted 
traditionalists. They are the last' to accent 
ariything- new. James Rowell saya, "Accounta'bility 
and responsibility f or VeducatiWal output are 
becoming the watchwords.* However, a paradox 
exists, for all curriculum planning and innova-.^ - 
/tipn require great amounts of capital outlay. As 
m6nies are becoming . increasingly scarce at Local ' 
-: levels,, schools must look to Federa'4 an'^ State- - • 
. ai^j/ and oftentimes these "restricted funds lead 
to -unXtarmity 'an^^tif l^_a_jiece^a-ry^-di"^ " 

Just in case I haven ^1 brought up enough problems.; * 
let I s assume that •b;eing""rural' ^also means being small. I 
believe this wili -hold since we have no larger population 
centers upon which ••to^^(3raw. I believe we can further asr 
sume that being rurar^ndj-sMll meaa^ you are also inade- 
quately funded. Problems^ assiciated with "smallness" are 
hot new and they have not clianged: 

. - . 1.. We are not a&l^ to h^ye the ecpndmies of si2e . 

. You can't pile th^^students into the required 

subjects. You, can,^t<f ill up the. electives , 
' especially art/ mu^i-s., and langua'ges. A<Jministra- 
tive costs per P:T.ErV.are larger for small college 
On the matter of buildings /^ma^l: jobs get less 
competitive bids. * ' ^ 

' <^ . 

2. With che small colleges, thete is " insufficient " 
financing to provide a desired number o£ options 

^in curriculum offerings. Therefore, we tend to* 
'design transfer programs with many required sub- 
jects' and few elec^ives. 

3. Many gdllege buildings are deficient in the sizes, 
quality, and quantity needed, and it is difficult 
for us to affoM equipment for these facilities. 

4. Being small also affects the staff member adversel 
Some people "wear so many hats" that 'they can't do 

^ justice to all of them. Desire to present a well- 
rounded program results in teachers having from 
3 to 5 preparations, which is hardly conducive to 
good teaching or morale. '||||iis al3o affects the ^ . 
staffing pattern because one -must > under those . 
circumstances, hire a generaiist npt a specialist, 

^ 12 
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•■ IWith all these problems, who wants to be president of 
a rui^al community college? I. do. It is the most satisfying 
*" job I know. 
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STRATEGIES FOR PROVIDING COMMUNITY SERVICE' 



The term/ community services, is one of the most 
maligned, misunderstood, misused, ill-defined, and over- 
worked phrases of -the conununity college movement. Nearly 
every college catalogue has phrases in its Goals and 
Objectives statement similar to^ "to satisfy the unmet 
educational, cultural, -recreational, and social needs of 
the community." All list a strong commitment to either 
adult education, continuing education, lif-etime learning, 
or similar phrase indicating its scope of programs for the 
total adult citizenry of its community. One community 
college goes so far as to say that its "programs and 
facilities will be so designed such that every adult 
citizen of the college community will find a need to set 
foot on campus at least once each year; of course, whether 
or not they exercise that option ris their own choice-." 

-J 

In talking of strategies for providing community 
services, I choose to allow those extravagent claims to 
remain before us, not to restrict our purview by attemptin?g 
to narrowly define the term. However, it is wise, before 
discussing strategies., to take a very careful look at the 
community which is to be served. 

It is insufficient to say that, it is a "lumbering 
.town", "retirement town", tourist economy", or some other 
generality, rather, we must recognize that each community 
is quite complex, with a high degree of heterogeneity. We 
should be intimately aware of the ethnic and racial make-up, 
economic break down (including both employed and unemployed) 
migration patterns, religious preferences, social ^and po- 
litical structure, and history of the total community. 

Also, we must recognize the vast majority of individual 
served through community services are non-traditional stu- 
dents in post-secondary education. In fact, many, if not 
most, have had unsatisfactory experiences with education in 
the past and may be reluctant to undertake new ones in the 
future. ' ' 

Strategy I - Outreach ' , 

As one examines the heteroge'neit^ of his community's 
population, one is struck by the number of groups which the 
.college is not serving. Perhaps it is the banking commu- 
nity for which no American Institute of Banking courses 
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have yet to be 'offered, the carpentry tradesmen for whom 
the college. has never offered new methods of construction, 
the welfare clientele with their needs of life skills, and 
consumer education, or a diverse group of supervisors' for ' 
whom human relations or modern management techniques have 
never been offered* The key to outreach 'is not to wait 
until someone asks for services, but, rather,' to identify 
a specific group, identify their leaders, -meet with them 
and ask them what services the college might provide. 

As a result ^of this outreach, contact with the popula- 
tibn to be involved, and subsequent design of program, you 
may find thdt the locale of the program will not be "'a 
campus location rather the board room of the company, the 
union recreational ^hall , or the socia^l room of the senior 
citizens center* 

* 

Remember,' your adult population is less familiar with 
the potentiality of the community college than you are. 
Thus, outreach is an absolute essential/ 

Strategy II - Involvement 

One of the major reasons for the failure of community 
service programs is the lack of involvement of the target 
population. Often someone from the "Women ' s Guild comes in 
and tells you that the welfare population desperately need 
courses in nutrition and consumer economics* So'you ^ut 
on the course and no one shows* It is, therefore, necessary 
to identify the target group, me^t with its leaders and 
involve them in the development of the program; otherwise, 
no one will show* . ' - 

Strategy III - Cooperation and Coordination 

In the' delivery of a wide range of community services, 
the Concept of " turfmanship" has little or no *place. £t is 
essential to cooperate and coordinate programs with many ^ 
othet: agencies > 

One major group are other agencies involved in educa- 
tion, recreation, -^and cultural activities* These include 
such agencies and organizations as the YiMCA, YWCA, Community 
Recreation Council, Arts Council, Handicapped Associations, 
etc*^ This type of coordination will not only eliminate 
senseless duplication and competition ^but will enhance each 
program or activity through cooperative planning, publicity, 
and referral *> Generally, there^ is also a need for multiple 
sponsorship of many new innovative programs. 

1; 

Another crucial area of cooperatipn and coordination is 
with the myriad of other community counselling agencies, 
such as manpower, human services welfare , rehabilitation, 
corrections, mental health, and juvenile agencies. Many of 
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the citizens ,qf the community for whom community setvices 
are desperately needed are clients of • one or more of these 
other agencies/ Quite o^ten , again, the responsibility for 
the delivery of community services in these instances is 
a shared responsibility, ofte^n \^ith shared funding. 

Strategy IV - Continual Survey and Feedback < ' 

Vital to the development and continuation of the sound 
community service program is a continua^l process of survey 
of need. I have found general public surveys to be of 
little help except to identify that a certain percerit of * • 
the population wants courses in art, homemaking, etc. What 
I suggest are specif ie .surveys geared at, specific popula- 
tions and, if possible, using established. mailing lists of 
associations, organizations, and agencies. 

In this way, one can target in on such specific needs 
as the in-service requirements of medical. records secre- 
taries, the upgrading needs of welders, or the legal -aid 
needs of the poor.' Inasmuch as we are, for the most part, 
an oral society, written surveys 'ar5_.j£isuf f icient for 
specific segments of tjie population. I^Kthis case' the use 
of outreach workers going door to door arfe^ necessary to 
develop needs for such groups to get meaningful results as 
well as to involve them. I - • • 

* Along with continual survey, continual feedback from 
captive audiences is of considerable assistance in developing 
future programs. Once you have that group of bankers, 
carpenters, or unemployed in a program, it is a simple matter 
to survey them as to what they would like next. This can be 
done at the same time as evaluation of the program being - 
conducted, ^' 

Strategy V - Transportable packages 

A major area relatively untapped by community colleges 
is the concept of transportable packagesy^bf education or , 
learning. By this^ I mean the development of a package 
(not necessarily an individualized auti^ated package) of 
materials which is needed by more than one* group. A highly 
successful program in the past has been human relations 
package courses which satisfy the needs of many levels of 
employees »of many industries. Others include packages of 
management^ ^^kills, volunteer skills, boardsmanship courses, 
and regulator y conipliance packages. 

Strategy VI - Lifetime Learning 

As a strategy, lifetime learning forces us to look at 
a large new spectrum of potential clientele in an entirely • 
different light. If. one accept^ the fact that all people^ 
'will continue their education in some form throughout their 
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lifetime, very likely shopping for educational services as , 
easily as 'they now^shop the supermarket aisles, one recog- ' 
nizes that- the entire ^dult, popula-tion- are pi3tential 
clientele yeaj: ^fter year.. The span of-» courses opened 
thereby is., limited only by one's imagination. Certainly 
upgrading and inrservice education for the broad spectrum 
•of employed 'individuals, leisure time pursuits, awakened 
. interest in leisure general education, creative activities, 
• volunteerism, are but a few of the possibili.ties . 

The concept of lifetime learning also negates our 
former feelings that education "had to be undertaken in the 
first one-third- of life or it would not be.done^at all. 
This, therefore, encourages the "upside down curriculum'' 
where skill and professional training may be done in an 
intensive early experience' with general education scattered 
throughout lifetime at a time.- when 'an .individual is inter- 
ested ^in learning about political science, cultural differ- 
ences social behavior, etc. " , 

In tKife regard, one of the things which "turnB off" 
adults (and youth) is the use of staid academic titles for^.' 
general education courses. One possible' modif idation' of 
this is to double-name courses. The first 'title may be 
its regular academic title while the second may be an action- 
oriented, relevant 'description. Thus, "iHtroauetion to • 
Political Science" becomes "\i?hy_ Governiftents. bff f er" , i'World 
History" becomes "Understanding The; Lesa«?ns' of Tfia Past", 
and "Ethics" becomes "Is Man a Moral Animal", ' 

Finally^ lifetime learning forces us to look at the 
later y^ars in life. pre-retirement programs can bene'fit^ 
nearly everyone at ^ that crucial time in their lives. \Also; 
a variety of programming for the retired ^individual a'an 
ease his or her adjustment into this abrupt change of life 
styles. ' • • * * ' 

Strategy VII - New Ways of Learning 

One of the biggest hangups which educators have today \ 
IS th^t they behave aS if we live in an information-poor ' 
society when in fact, wq. live in an information-rich society 
bombarded on all sides by a vast array of information sources. 
Yet^ the educator quite often believes that the" only way 
learning takes plape is with the printed woatd or within the 
four walls Of the classroom as it was fifty years ago. One 
need only stop a moment and think as to how we are educated 
in today's society: by newspaper, radio and television; by 
clubs and organizations; by vacations and travel; by getting 
back to nature through camping, hiking,' and recreation; and 
in many other ways. If one's imagination can be stretched 
a bit, all of these methods of learning can be utilized by 
community service institutions. ' " 
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Probably the single ^ most important, and most misused^, 
of these information sources is teievision. Television, 
particularly cable television, still has the highest poten- 
tial for significant improvement in delivery of community 
services of any of th^ information-rich sources. In order 
to properly use this media, one must be aware of the mis^- 
takes of the past. The key is for personnel to bfecome 
"visually literate", to take advantage of the strength of 
the media and not to attempt to merely film an old fashioned 
lecture.' 

The strengths of the use of cable television are: 
delivery of services to the moar|^ convenient place for the 
client, i.e., living room; ability to target on a relatively 
small dispersed population; multiple channels; future^ uses 
of two-way, interactive cable; and low cost. The idea that 
television is low cost may be surprising, howevet, Flathead 
Valley .Community College in Northwestern Montana currently 
broadcasts twenty to thirty hours per week on a total budget 
of less ^than $1*00, 000. 00. This project is pi lot project 
for rural community colleges throughout the Onited States. 
Ultimately, with "the introduction of two-way, response- 
oriented cable, this media will prove to be the most 'signif- 
icant improvement in the delivery of educational ""'services 
to come about for some time. ^ 

■> 

Community Service - An Attitude 

In the end, however, the delivery of ^ community ►services 
is more than just a series of strategies; rather, it is 
based upon an attitude of those involved in .tfhe process. 
This attitude is typified by, but not restricted to: open- 
mindedness, a high tolerance .of ambiguity, the reluctance 
to say no, a high risk tolerance, a sensitivity to the total 
community, and an ability to listen, listen, listen. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT t 
' FOR' THE- RURAL COMMUNITY- COLLEGE , 

Introduction . ' 

Someday this conference may well be viewed as one / 
turning point in th^ development of a large and imEJortant 
segment of postsecondary educa,tion — the institutions 
serving the rural areas of America. These institutions 
have stood at a distance from the. mainstream of national 
change for too long and, therefore, have not been subDectdd 
to the ^"revolutions that has. affected postsecdnd^ry educa- 
tion, particularly in the more affluent urban institutions. 

^' The iSoutheastern Community College Leadership Progjram 
members here af Florida State University and the University 
of Florida are to be commended fop the leadership role they' 
are exhibiting in recognizing the unique position and needs 
of the rural institution. To my .knowledge this is the first 
major conference that has focused on the rural institution; 
therefore, this is a highly significant conference and one 
in which I am highly honored to be a participant. 

Essentials of the Topic 

The term' "staff development" has facets of meaning 
that suggest a condition both restrictive ' and open-ended; 
therefore, it-possesses the tension of self-contradiction. 
Staff can be defined as "a body of persons associated 'in 
carrying out some -special enterprise under the supervision 
oT a manager or cfTief," and development is defined -simply 
as "gradual evolution or completion." A diclfctomy exists, 
then, between the restrictive "body of persons" and the 
open-ended "gradual evolution." -This apparent Contradic- 
tion may explain why so many people lack an understanding 
of the terms. 

For the purpose of our discussion today, the "body of 
persons" is . the group operating a two-year postsecondary 
institution located in a rural area of Ameri'ca with the 
public responsibility of providing essential eduqaLional 
and traini.ng services to the adult population of thfe service 
area assigned. The degree to which this institution can 
effectively mefe^ its. public charge will be determined by 
the effectiveness of a planned evolutionary process whith 



enables this "body o^f person^' 4^^aentif y- the various 
needs of the servide population [ylCn^f^to develop) and carry 
out programs of ed\ication. and training to meet these needs^/ * 
^and e^e accuracy 6f continued assessment of its efforts, . . ^ 
Therefore/ staff devel-opment must 1^ diagnostic, prescrip- 
tive , supportive, and. preventati\^ .la • ^ * * - « 

■ . ~ ■ ■ hp 

On^ can safely generalizfe th^^he^ quality of service 
in the community college depends ^|?$|^rily on. the quality 
of. the staff. An institution can'^^lll mor^ and more 
Students, it c^n employ a widest: rari^^fof staff personnel , 
it can build larger and more a ttracj|3?^| , buildings , and - , 
it can develop greater varieties dfM^jicational programs and 
service activities; however, all of^^^is will not produce 
effective service -df the staff is nai^^^-ghly competent for' 
the tasks placed upon it by the drea^^SB^ the' "open--door *' 
college. This is particularly true .0^:ppe rural two-year 
institution. One can make the folldwS^a^^ generalizations 
that are particularly true 'of* the rur:a3|f>ixistitution : 



1. The rural institution is outi^^^.the ijiainstream of* 
innovative action and involvd^ip^t . 

2, The size of the institution ;<|^|^^Viott provide for 
more than a minimal level of^^^j^^grapmatic diversi- 
fication, • ' • ^n^^^^r: 

-3. Due to its^ isoljatiqn , the in|-^^|:li€ion has difficul- 
ty, attracting a high level o^t^^oven prof essioncils , 
particularly administrative p^feMoipinel. ' 
4, ' Due to the rural nature of, a ti^^,^rvice area with 
its lev level .of industrlali^^'S^^^Hfi / the supportive 
local tax base does not provi^ejphe instj.tution 
with the level. of financial si^fjf^jgoirt comparable to^ 



^ urban institutions. ^ ir'liJ ' 

'5/' Due to the above factors, the'^'stjMff of et rural 

institution- is primarily composed , Of public school 
trained hnd experienced per5onnejV,.and the vast ^ 
ma jority^ o^f, chief administrative*' of ficers haVe '^een : 
public school principals or ^upertritStendents . ^ 

Th(^5e factors or conditions result; i:n|-a rural institu- 



tion with a staff' that possesses valued , .v4l^t it udes , and 
beliefs that are directly contrary to ;i^h^*^^©mmunity 4C0I- 
lege's philosophy. As. stated Ipy 0'Barii(5t|',j|;^lt is "the highly 
competent and creative/ staff .members whb^vjp^tovidd^ leadership,, 
develop quality programs, and encouragfe.^,€tc^^unity participa- 
tion who are the key figures in the^commiioiity junior college. 
Rural two-yeaja institutions do not possess the , cadre of 
"highly compelRent and creatives" staff members that arp more 
commonly found in larger, more( affluent,* aind progressive 
' urban institutions; therefore, iJE the rural population is 
to realize the potential of the "open-doorV college, this 
deficiency of competent and creative staff must. be ^overcome. 
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Considfering the realities facing ,the rural two-year 
college, it is highly speculative *to assume that staff and 
Service d^-f iciencies can be. remedied by any method other 
than-a Well-devised" plan of-persohnel development, which. ^ 
could b^ supported with available resources. It is the 
development and implementation of such a plan that presents 
any institution with limitless challenges, and it is the 
magnitude of these- challenges ^ that h^s "deterred the ^total 
educational enterprise from aciteeptirig and attempting to 
^me.et tl\ese challenges in. any definitive way. If this is 
accepted as a generali^zed truth, then we* must ask why and 
how this can be altef^d^ particularly as it relates to 
rural institutions. 

State of the Art "^ *• V 
^ ^ • 

We cannot blatantly c'ondemn 'educ Jtioh'^f or not having 
met the challenge of effective staff development;- instead, 
we must consider what has been consuming its entire vitality 
for the past decade — the unprecedented growth .of enrollment 
in all areas of public education. The growth of postaecond- 
ary education during the past' decade has been, ovelfwhelming; 
however, this increase in' enrollment . is gradually' peaking, J • 
and at the same time, more of the newer institutions are 
meeting «^he demands for resources and facilities. With the 
arri^^al of more stability in postsecondary education, more , 
attention is being focused on the need for effective ^plan- 
ning, utilization of resources^* improvement in the quality 
of services, and the extent to which the ba,sic mission has % 
been fulfilled. * - ^^^^^ — 

As accountability has appeared on the educational scene 
over the past few years. Institutions -have become more aware 
of their responsibilities in meeting ^he needs of their ser- 
vice population in a ^--ealistic and meaningftft. way.' This ^ 
awareness is fot:using increasing attention on the need for*^ 
a conprehensive program of personnel development based on 
carefully defined and developed institutional goals. ^ 

Although many institutions are in the process of - 
developing comprehensive developmental plan^ and a few 
.states are just beginning to provide^ support , the stata of 
the art is indeed primitiva. - , " ^ 



Parameters for- Plan Development ^ 

If the state of the art is primitive, wher.e does an 
institution turn for assistance? To me, th^ answer is 
simple and direct — the institution must first turn ufltQ 
itself. By turning '*unto itself," I am implying: ^ 
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1. That* there prevails an institutional climate where- 
in there is a professional desire to improve the 
effectiveness of the institution's service; 

2. * That the institutional leadership. realizes the^ 

absolute necessity for a system, of data gathering 
: and' analysis on all aspects of institutional oper- 

ations; 

3. That all analyses should be based on carefully 
developed institutional and service-program goals 
and objectives which would" provide a basis of input- 
output evaiuat:ions; 

4. /' That all service programming of the institution 

should be based on assessment of the needs of the 
population served and that the assessments of these 
needs should be complete, i.e., that the individual 
to be served alwaysbe "center stage;" 

5. That careful and comprehensive analysis should, be 
made of the entire staff of the institution to 
determine v 

a. The level of understanding of, and commitment 
to,* the philosophy of a "community college , " 

b. The degrfee to which each staff member under- 
stands and is committed to the goals of the 
institution and- the objectives of their partic- 
ular professional assignment, 

c. The distribution of staff in relation to age, 
sex, and other personal factors within the ^ 
various areas of the institution / 

d. The levels of formal education, prior experi- 
ence (both related and unrelated) , and the 
period of time between the latest episode of 

^ formal education and the current assignment, 

and ' 

e. The prevailing attitude within the institution 
towatd involvement in systematic professional 
development; and 

6. Finally; that a c^et^iled analysis be made of avail- 
ably resources 'for an evolving plan of personnel 
and" institutional development. * (This analysis 
ijjust include institutional resQurces, community 
re'sources> state resources, and national resources). 

At' this point, one might • reasonably say, "This ali 
sounds nice and theoretical; but how can a small institution 
with'^li^nited financial resources, small student population, 
small Unspecialized staff, and a large, sparcely populated ' 
service area possibly achieve this level of sophistication?" 
^o me, the answer is quite simple and direct: if the ins«ti- 
vtution is to justify its continued existence, it must reach 
this- minimal level of self-analysis and development. Further, 
development must become standard operating procedure and the 
foundation for all institutional planning and evaluation, 
both short and long-range. I also maintain that all institu- 
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tions possess this capability regardless of size. But if 
they do not, then how can they justify continuing the em- \ 
ployment. of those staff members at public expense? 

The power of the presidency in the rural institution 
is' important to con'sider when one Studies the ^roblem^ of 
staff development. Unlike the large urban institution, the 
rural institution ' is generally under the absolute control 
of> the president with little effective delegation of author- 
ity. As previously gtated, many of these rural chief admin- 
istrative officers were originality^. p]:incipals or superinten- 
dents. In many instances, therefore , ''these institutions 
are operated almost as if they were a , rural high school — 
and not a coininunity college. Indications are that these 
conditions gre gradually being corrected mainly through 
increasing control at the state level. ' It would be a 
mistake for anyone to assume that, in making this observa- 
tion, I am advocating increased state-Level control over 
two.-year colleges; however, I am strongly advocating that 
the selection process for two-year college presid^ts be 
generally improved. 

Plan Development 

It is suggested that staff development planning and 
implementatioTi occur in four distinct phases. These four ^ 
suggested phases are:' 

1. Climate setting 

2. Organizing and Training 

3. Plan development^ and implementation 

4. Plan maintenance and evaluation 

The climate-setting phase should be initiated when an 
institutioh • itiakes the decision to begin development of a 
plan for institutional staff development. " Before initiation 
occurs, there are cert'ain suggested prerequisites that should 
be considered. These prerequisites are; 

1. /That the president understand and be commit^ted i:o 

the development of a plan that encompasses all 
^ i personnel/ including himself; 

2. That the goals of the institution and the objectives 
of all programmatic and ser^vifce activities be clearly 

^ defined; 

3. That these goals and objectives 'be directly i:.elated 
to<a planning document for the institution; 

4. That all administrative personnel be held accountable 
for support^ in their area of assignment; and 

5. That a darefully devised pre-plan be developed and 
carried out to maximize a climate of receptivity on 
the part of all personnel. 
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Pttase twa is initiated by tha president when authority 
is delegated -to an individual or a committee f or ^an devel- 
opment. In considering the size ol most rural institutions^ 
I suggest, that this authority might be more appropriately 
delegated to a peer-group committee. This committee must 
represent all discernible peer groups in the institution--- 
administration, faculty divisions, student personnel,, ' 
library or -learning resources center, support, clerical, 
and maintenance staffs, and adult or continuing education. 
For most rural^ institutions / the committee, would consist 
of approximately eight members. It is recommended that^ 
this .committee should be carefully selected by the president 
and that the chairman should be the chief academic officer. 

' \^en this committee is established, it is of extreme ' 
importance that clear, precise guidelines be established 
for the committee and that thre committee membership receive 
specia^lized training for assigned responsibility. Committee 
guidelines 'might appropriately be based -on the following 
assumptions: 

1. That all full-time personnel of the college are 
qualified for the positions' they are assigned; 
therefore, that each has no greater or lesser need 
for self-improvement opportunities than any other, 
regardless of position assignment; 

2. ^ That staff development can provide a means f or ^the 

institution to more effectively attain its goals; 

3. That development can be aqhieved by insuring that 
all personnel — administrative , staff , faculty, and 
support — have ^ planned opportunities to improve 
their competencies, particularly in the areas of 
thaeir assignment; 

4. That to be justified," these opportunities must have 
the potential -of enhancing both the capabilities 
and desires of the individual; 

5. That these opportunities are ba'sed on those needs 
that are. identified by individuates ari^d peer groups; 

6. That the most desirable way to prpvide these oppor- 
tunities is through a planned and coordiXiated pro- 
gram that would meet identified needs and^ which 
could be supported by available resources. 

Specialized ♦training for the committee membership is, 
in all probability, the most important aspect of plan^^'devel- 
opment. , To be Effective, this committee must becpme the 
campus "expert" on staff development. This ^"expertise" can 
be achieved through 3 carefully developed training' plan 
that should be carried out with intensity during the first 
year and with less intensity thereafter. This training 
program should include,- but not be limited to, such activi- 
ties as acquiring a library of resource and reference 
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materials,, understanding thoroughly the nature and impli- 
cations of the institution's long-r^ge plan, visiting 
(as a group and individually) institutions that have an 
on-going plan for staff development, acquiring specialized^ 
resource persons to work with the ^committee, and attending 
a variety of conferences that have topics or discussions 
basic to the affairs of the committjee. 

It is further recommended that this should be a 
standing committee and that all dommittee members except 
administrative should be given an additix^nal 'salary incre- 
ment for committee service and/or some consideration given 
for released time. 

. * 

Tentative completion of phases one and two brj.ngs an 
'institution to the -critical point in institutional stafi 
development . I t is at this point that the president must 
insure that an intensive appraisal is made to determine the 
following: • . ^ 

1. The degree to which a climate of receptivity has 
successfully been established throughout the 
institution; 

2 . The level of administrative commitment to the 
value, worth, and need for development activity 
throughout the institution; 

3. The extent to which institutional resources will 
be allocated to developmental activities ; 

4. The effective level of committee training and an 
1--: accurate assessment of committee belief in and 

committment to its responsibilities; 

5. ' The degree vto which the president personally per- 

ceives^ar) institutional need for development, his 
willingness to commit the weight of his office to 
(' .its effective evoivement, the extent to which he 
) will commit institutional resources, and the 
\^ degree to which tie will^ permft changes to occur as 

a resultaiit of the developmental process . (This 
is an analysis the president must make within 
\ himself and it is by far the most critical to an 
/ '\ effective developmental program). 

"^This presents the institution with a "moment of truth.' 
In light ofv;Qareful analysis, a "stop-go" decision must be 
made in the full realization of decision consequences upon 
the futare of the institution. The program is development; 
develo^^$|it is change ; change is planning and ' ]ust plain 
"hard woik" by a professional team. If the institution is 
not wiX^fng to face th^ realities of potential risks as 
well as the rewards , tne decision must be "stop" and retain 
* the statn? quo . If the decision is "go," then the institu- 
tion has ^fl>assed the poin4 c?f no* return. Any reversion to 
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the previous status quo could have a high risk potential 
of bringing the institution to a lowered level of service 
effectiveness. 

The third phase encompasses ma,jor committee operation- 
al responsibilities. The responsibilities can be summarized 
as consisting of the following five comprehensive activities 

c 

1. Receiving and analyzing needs identified by indivi- 
duals and' peer groups, 

2. Identifying support requirements, 

3. Identifying resources and constraints, 

4. Organizing means to meet needs, and 

5. Developing an operating programmatic plan. 

It would be a dangerous assumption for any institution 
to expect that an effective level of operational plan imple- 
mentation could be achieved within one year. More realisti- 
cally, any ms ti tut ion entering such a comprehensive plan 
of development should viev it as a five-year developmental 
project. Although these three phases are being presented 
as separate developmental steps , in the realities of insti- 
tutional accion, they are part of a unified whole being 
developed simultaneously . ^ 

The final phase, plan implemen tat ion ana evaluation, 
would be a continuous process as lang as the institution 
had an organized pilan for institutional staff development. 
Many aspects 9f this process would ordinarily be integrated 
into regular operating procedures of the institution. 

Ultimate success of any plan for sta^f development is 
dependent upon the quality of evaluation processes. Eval-* 
uation in this context refers to the degree to which an'' 
institution is willing to assess ail aspects of operatiians, 
from institutional -planning to activity objectives. 'Th'e' 
results of this type of evaluation provide the bases for 
continued plan assessment and revision, thereby insuring 
that development activity i^ always keyed to individual 
and institutional needs . 

Staff development for the rural institution is not a 
debatable need. The challenges facing the rural institu- 
tion are of sueh nature and magnitude tjiat they C£^nnot 
effectively be met with anything less than complete utili- 
zation of all resources, be they material or human. Any 
institution can realize its full potential with fisting 
resources if its leadership has the insight and desire to 
set this as the ultimate goal. 

Stuart Miller, m Dialogue m Education , illustrates 
vividly the need for staff development in education in his 
portrayal of educators . "There was a grayness abflut them; 
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their beings had been grayed by their fierce attempt to 
give importance to what was not important," William 
Arrowsmith gave further amplification when he stated that 
"It is possible for a student to go from kindergarten 
through graduate* school without ever encountering a man; 
a man who might for the first time give him the only pro- 
found motivation for learning, the* hopojfof becoming a 
better man." Can staff development coj/tinue to be a 
debatable issue for the rural two-year institution? 
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REFLECTIONS AND PERSPECTIVES 



If this conference had^been held prior to World War 11^ 
chances are that the adjective "rural" would not have ap- 
peared in the theme title. The two-year college movement 
was largely a rural college movement and "rural" would 
simply have been redundant. * 

Before World War II, the number of private colleges ex- 
ceeded the n>imber of public ones and most of these private 
colleges were located in quiet secluded sites. In the public 
sector there seemed to be a feeling that there ought to be a 
college in each town — small (two-year) college for the 
smQll town and a l^arge (four-year) college for the large > 
town. In fact, wangling to be big town, i.e., change the 
jiii^ior college to a senior college has been^-one of the per- 
sistent problems. 

Let's talk for a few minutes about historical develop- 
ments in the hope that we can becpme aware of the leadership 
provided by rural colleges. 

Vou know the often-quoted statistics for the decade of 
the sixties; how the number of public colleges doubled and 
their enrollment almost quadrupled vKQltai and Thurston, 
1971) . Tremendous growth, but do you remember that from 
1922 to 1932 the number of two-year colle^e^ more than 
doubled (207 to 469; a 125 percent increase) and the enroll- 
ment went from 16,121 to 97,631; a six-fold increase. The 
next decade, 1932-42, was less spectacular, but it had a 
35 percent increase in the number of institutions and a 175 
percent increase in enrollment. 

My point, of course, is that when the movement was more 
closely identified with rural communities, its growth and 
development was just as impressive as it has been in recent 
years . 

Lamoni, Iowa; Poultney, Vermont; and Conway, Arkansas 
twould hardly be considered urban centers either now or at 
the time they contributed to our story. They are, or were, 
the hometowns of Graceland College, Green Mountain Junior 
College, and Central College, rural colleges by, I suspect, 
the most demanding definition of whatsis meant by rural. 
From the presidfency of these three rural colleges has come 
44 years of leadership to the national organization, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, and its successor, 
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the American Association of Communit-y and Junior Colleges. 
Three men, Dr. Doak S. Campbell, from Central College 
(16 years); Dr. Je^se P. Bogue. from Green Mountain , Junior 
College (12 years); and^Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer,; Jr . , from 
Graceland College (16 years and still going) , have served 
as the executive secretary (director) fbr almost the entire 
history of the organization.^ 

Walter Crosby Eels dubbed th,e 34 educators *who gatherec3 
in St. Louis, Missouri, June 30 and July 1, '1920, to found 
the AAJC as the. "junior college patriarchs." Delegates 
attended from Columbia, Nevada, Fredericktown, Fulton, St. 
Charles, and Mexico in Missouri. Greenville, Marshall, and 
Meridian, Texas, sent representatives as did Marion, Alabama? 
Louisburg, North Carolina; Lamoni , Iowa; Pistol, Virginia; 
Holly Springs, Mississippi; Murf reesboro , Tennessee; and 
Carlinville and Joliet, Illinois. These 18/ rural communities 
accounted for 24 of the 34 representatives*.* 

Most of you are familiar with the .excellent state plan 
for two-year colleges developed by Dr, Jame's VTattenbarger 
and others for the State of Florida. Indeed, Florida is 
generally recognized as the first state to carefully plan 
for orderly development of its two-year colleges. Testimony 
to the exceJJ.ent job that was done has been the im,itation of 
several of our sister states here in the Southeast. 

But are you aware that ^ in 192 8, Mississippi, and I 
believe you will agree^ that it can be classifi-ed ars a rural 
state, established a commission of juni^ colleges respon- 
sible for the control and accreditatiSri of two-year colleges? 
And that the commission, in 1928 , , ^reateS 13"districts 
encompassing almost every county in the state 4 No changes 
in the districting were made until ^1948 ,and basitally th3 ^ 
districting is the same today as it was then. Expansion 
has taken the form of multiple campuses. This "controlled 
development," as it was called, was the brainchild of Knox 
Broom who, at the time> was supervisor of agricultural high 
schools for the Mississippi State Department of Education. , 

Mr. Broom is one of the almost forgotten heroes in the 
story of the development of the cohununity college, but- he 
ranks along with Lange of California, Campbell '^ of Arkansas 
(and later Tennessee) , .and Koos of Chicago as a man of 
vision who could see the potential of the two-year college 
if it would develop the kinds of programs that were needed 
by the people. It was he who first referred to these - 
colleges as "the people' colleges" and, after retirement 
in 1947, speaking to a g:poup of Mississippi junior college 
educators, he gave this admonition: 

^ If ever you men in the junior colleges fail ^ . 

to emphasize the fact that you are close to 
and deeply interested in the common folks • 
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and their needs in- their home coitununities/ 
then you will have nothing to stand on in 
this state. *^ . 

Do you suppose the present-day advocates of cpmmunity 
services are aware of this early plea? 

I ttave suggested three things. Firsts when the two- 
year college movement was clearly identified with ,rural com- 
munities the growth was no less spectacular than when the 
identification shifted to urban colleges. Second, the rural 
colleges have contributed heavily to the leadership at the ^ . , 
national level — I have offered some bits of^evidenca; much 
more could be identified. Third, rural and backward are not 
synonymo\is when talking about states ttjat have been leaders 
in this movement. ' 

0 

In a whimsical, and to some extent, nostalgic, mood, I 
sometimes think that the junior college is similar to the 
country boy who grows up and goes to town. Coming of age 
^presents one set of problems and changing .environments 
presents another. Certainly the colleges in rural communi- 
ties have problems, byt at least they deal with them in a 
familiar environment. 

In your conference you are seeking to find new respo^es 
to new and old problems. X^ou will find them, and I know.^at 
in the future^ just as in the past, the rural college will 
contribute .more than their fair- share to the leadership in 
the community^ college movement. ' 

<# ' ^. 
\ Footnotes' * 
^ 

' "^Phebe. Ward, "Development of the' Junior College Movement," 
in American Junior Colleges , edited by Jesse Bogue. Third 
edition (Washington, D.C. : American Council on Education, 1952), 
p. 9. / . 

^Michael Brick, Forum and Focus for the Junior College 
Movement (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1964) , ,pp.' 197, 201-2,06. 

Jesse Parker Bogue, The Community College (New York: ^ 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), p. 86. 
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INNOVATIVE APPRQACHES TO OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE RURAL TVJO-YEAR COLLEGES 



Introduction 



Some people believe that the best chances of improving 
rural life is through education. Rural educational problems 
cannot be un(^erstood without a knowledge and understanding 
of the social and economic conditions that led to their 
creation. Most out-of-school rural person^ receive . little 
or no services from the schools in their areas, although 
other agencies, have provided some educational activities. 
Rural communities have been' defined as agricultural com- 
munities with no population center larger than 2500,. A, 
further breakdown subcategorizes into farm populations (i.e., 
tfiose who don't live in villages, towns and hamlets of under 
2500) and "non-farm" populations 4j!.e., other than /arm 
residents). As recently^' as 1972, 63 percent of all farihs 
reported sales of less than $10,OUO (Lerner, 1973), an 
indication that, for most farmers, their Operations result 
in below average incomes . From this,* it i^ safe cq infer 
that many non-farm rural adults also h^ve corresrponding^ly 
low incomes. Ihe result of this, of course,- is reduced 
living standa-rds and is reflected in a correspondingly 
poorer quality of health care and educational services for 
rural populations. 

4 . .r ^ 

A viable rural America is essential if our entire 
country is to prosper in the true sense. Such an under- 
taking can originatd only through large-^cale efforts; by 
several kinds of^ agencies among which Is the ^ost important 
educational delivery system. Because of the decline , in- 
commercial agricultural employment, a substantial segment of 
the rural labor supply itlu^t be educated and trained for 
nopagricultural kinds ot occupations. Such an endeavor -calls 
for intelligent planning, implementation, and evaluation ofi^ 
a broad type of vocational education programs . expressly 
tailored for rural job-S.eeking persons. 

Rural education needs improvement and vocational educa- 
ti©n, in the opinion of this author, is within the, very 
heart of achieving excellence in this effort. 

f 

Occupatiohal education has,- as one of its theoretical^ 
constructs, a ma j Of- goal tov provide persons with knowledge, 
skills, and attributes that will better ^enable them to 
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achieve happy and fulfilling life-roles associated with » 
work (Gillie, 1973) • Modes and strategies for addressing 
vocational occupational educatioh to this important goal 
are best chosen within the students' environmental context. 
It should be emphasized that si\ch a concern is ignored or 
negated by assumptions that the same occupational educa- 
tion is equally appropriate for rural and non-rural stu- 
dents. The age and previous experience of the student are 
also factors that need to be inserted into one's pers<^nal 
equation for assisting that . individual- in making judfgments 
regarding occupational pro grams ' 

'You may wonder , at this point, why the nonvocational 
or preprofessional progr^s have not been, mentioned*. Simply 
stated, the reason is that such curricula are already pro- 
vided in an excellent manner vin many senior colleges and ^ 
universities interspersed in every state of this nation. 
Such programs are far from overcrowded in ijfiost senior col- 
leges and universities and the situation is predicted .to 
remain this way for many years. The offering of such pro- 
grams by the rural community- junior cpll^ges repres'ents a 
redundancy of educational efforts, which is clearly uncalled 
for in mos^ places in these times of economic inflation and 
educational depression. In the opinion af- this author, vo- 
cational studies are the most viable educational configura- 
tions that rural community- junior colleges can offer. ''(There- 
fore, these rural students i'h need of'^the preprof essionally 
oriented education would be' counseled into afi appropriate 
senior college or university at the conclusion of high schooli 
This approach, wou,ld then result in rural community colleges 
being heavily oriented toward vocational studies ^ "^"^ 



Much of this paper is based on the thesis that occupa- 
tional curricula ought to be primarily concerned with the 
Vocational needs of the students within the rubric of their 
personal concerns as well as the concerns of the larger 
society^a blend that is not. always easily achieved. To best' 
accomplish this, rural persqns- ^must^^e provided vocational 
studies that include: (a) the ^acquisition of social, economic, 
and, politic^al facts that relate to their present arfd future 
I1.VQS, >s well as their present and future employment concerns, 
(b) an opportunity to consider and perhaps ultimately select 
.an occupational program that would provide orientation and 
preparation for rural-oriented jobs, and (c) an opportunity 
to consider and perhaps ultimately select an occupational pro- 
gram that would provid^e orientation and preparation for, jobs 
located in urban setting^v. * 

Students ought to maka such a selection with professional 
assistance from a vocationally-oriented counseling service 
,tHat -incorporates the expertise of professional occupational 
educators. It should be pointed out that this » process involves 
several layers of decision-making, which includes selecting a 
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future occupation^, which icannot be isolated from such 
concerns as- a shift in life-style, breaking with family 
ties, and other factors associated with leaving one's 
home community. The rural student has more decisions to 
make at the onset than does his urban counterpart, be- 
cause the rural person needs to decide if he wants to 
leave his^present community or region. Most youth already 
living in non-rural areas need not give this factor imme- 
diate consideration in their career decision-making, as 
most first occupational opportunities are in places not 
unlike those in which non-rural persons presently reside. 

V 

. These added concerns place heavier demands upon rural 
1::ommunity- junior colleges. Their curricula must be realis- 
tic in terms of rural concerns for those who will stay, and 
equally realistic for those persons who plan to leave their 
;;ural environs upon reaching adulthood^. Interestingly, 
there is orie*- indication that the trend of rtiigrating from 
rural to urban placets has slowed in recent years, ^f^nd has 
even reversed in some places.' An indication of thaMfeis 
the recent near^zero farm out-migration experienced^^ince 
1972' (Lerner, 1973) . In light of this, it is crucial to 
provide rural youth with insight into these recent trends, 
along .with other information. For those who elect to re- ^ 
main. in the rural setting, the school should seek to 
engender a desire in them to bring about improvements in 
rural living. Closer cooperation between general educa- 
tion and vocational education i,s the key for achievement 
of this objective. A good rural vocational studies program 
would be based upon sbcial, economic, and politi^cal facts 
relevant to that environment, out of which a broad-based 
vocational program would emerge. 

Rural education must deal with three, distinct age 
groups: 14 to 19ityear olds (who comprised 13.6 '.percent of 
^he total farm population in 1970) , and 45 to 64 year olds 
(about one fourth of that group), and the elderly (:11.6 
percen^t ,of the farm population) (Lerner, 1973). It has 
,long been known that small rural schools lack sufficient 
resources to swerve such diverse groups. Regionalization 
is partially •the result of knowing this, and it does tend 
to reduce these limitations. The inauguration of rural 
community Qolleges\ that' serve on a regiona^l basis is a . 
• logical extension of ..this belief. 

'While the high school has been an important catalyst 
in the rural comjnunLty> the . community college ijias only 
begiSn to' serve such a purpose during the past liiwenty years 
in most rural places. It i^. believed by many persons that 
regional rural community colleges have the potential to 
help villages, towns , hamlets , and farms to become more 
viable* places in whicn to live, work, and recreate. A 
reasonable degree of local autonomy is required for best • 



acl>ievement of^ the§e goals and this is most likely to occur 
if the institution is a. viable one, which demands that it 
be large enough to command sufficient resources to provide 
an array of educational- services and facilities for needs 
of rural people. The minimum size (i.e/, the critical mass) 
of the rural community college needs to be more closely 
examined in terms of minimum faculty and enrollments. This 
author believes that a i^ral community- junior^ col Lege , if 
it is to have the diversity in vocational studies reqia^red 
for their unique clientele, ought' to, have a minimum of 
1,000 full-time students. At the present time, about ,500 
community colleges presently fall below that size (see Table 
L). (AACJC Directory, 1974), many of which are in non-urban 
areas. A substantial number of 'these can't possibly serve 
their students adequately until they resort to some type 
of regionali^z^tion configuration. In 1970, 26.5 percent; 
of the United States population (just under 54 million) 
resided in rural areas. NTherefore, rural commun-dTty college 
potential enrollments eilcompass a substantial segment of 
our population. But many of *them need to serve larger* 
geographic areas than found in other places and will likely 
require residential facilities for their clients that come 
from* beyond reasonable commuting distance. 



The Young Rural Student 

The "young" student in this paper refers to adolescents 
and young adults who have had little, if any, occupational 
experiences of a full-time, permanent nature. F02; the com- 
munity colleges, most of these are persons in the 17 through 
22 age category. As alluded to in an earlier paragraph/ an 
important component within the education of this group is 
assisting them in reaching a decision regarding geography — 
whether or not they elect to remain in their present rural 
location. There is reason to believe rural occupational 
opportunities will increase as human services related jobs 
become more common, especially with various forms of state 
and federal financial subventions. Added to this is a 
clearly discernible trend for some industries to locate in 
rural areas, now that the nation 's , vast interstate highway 
network is nearly complete. Another observable trend' is 
the desire for many people to get away from urban centers 
and move to more rural locations in the interest of improving 
the quality of their lives, it's no longer the case of 
either working on a" farm or moving to the city — new and inter- 
esting options are emerging. Rural youngsters should be ap- 
praised of jthese possibilities as. an integral part of their 
career decision-making education . Living in a rural area 
may very well be recognized as an advantage in the near future. 

After making a geographic choice (rural vs. urban), rural 



Table I* 

Number of Junior Collegtas with Knrollment lens than 1000 



State 



Number of Colleges 
with enrollment' 
less than lOOQ » 



Total Number 
of t'^o-year 
colleges 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Coiorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Washington, D,C« 
Fjlorida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
r-iassachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana . 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Ha'inpshire 
New Jersey 
:;ew Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio • 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Care 1 /r.a 
r^cut^h Ciakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
^•tashington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyi)n i ng 



12 
8 
2 
9 

18 
6 
8 
A. 
3 
9 

12 
2 



2 
19 
16 



e 

22 

16 
13 

2 

1 ' 



io 
42 

3 
22 

9 

2 

20 
2 

* 3* 
9 

21 

2 

6 
14 

1 

6 
14 

5 Total - SOI 



23 

9 
14 
10 
10.4 
16 
22 . 

6 

A 
32 
24 

7 

4 
56 

4 
28 
25 
21 

7 

6 
20 
39 
36 
23 

20 

1 
14 

3 
IC 
23 
13 
59 
67 

5 
44 
19 
16 
48 

2 

l.> 
5 
19 
65 
5 
7 
30 
2^ 
• 8 
31 
7 
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ERIC 



'Extracted from the 
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youngsters can combine that choice with their interests, 
abilities, and realities of the world uiarket and can opt 
for an occupational specialty area. This. two?-step process • 
is not necessarily in the sequence described, of course, ^ 
but it does call for extensive utilization of vocational 
guidance professionals during the student's sta^ in the 
community cpllege. ^ 

The rural coimnunity colleges have several extra re- 
sponsibilities in addition to embracing the responsibilities 
of their more tcaditionaT counterparts and also .have the 
extra task of offering a soundly-based array of rural 
orient^^ "occupations for thqse who elect to move in that 
directi-On. It is critical that all possible measures. be 
taken accord them the same status as given to the urban- 
oriented vocational programs. An innovative aspect of this 
dual ty^e vocational offering would be the establishment of 
commonalities that could assist students in "crossing" from 
one to the other in either direction. Easy entrance and 
exiting would be highly desirable. A clearly marked depar- 
ture frOm traditional vocational studies would be the with- 
holding of skill development until the student is connected 
with an actual job; only then would he be committed to the - 
highly specialized aspects of the curriculum. The rationale 
for this approach lies in the belief that the specific skil,ls 
needed are knowabXe only after a job has been acquired. An- 
other facet of the basic philosophy behind this type of treat- 
ment is that the student has more job options available if 
specialization is delayed until a job is accepted. Then, 
wi'th spec^if ication of necessary skills by the employer*, the 
student receives the skill development training accurately 
determined for a particular job. Such a strategy, referred' 
to as- the universal college approach elsewhere, provides 
maxiratim flexibility for students. (See Gillie, 1973, for 
details of this apprpach) . - - 

A diagram of this strategy for rural community colleges, 
displayed in Figure 1, can be more ^completely desc?iife4 by 
following an imaginary student through such a conf igur^tiort. 
Consider Student A who seeks enrollment in the college. The \^ • 
firs't encounter that the individual makes would be with the 
admissions office, followed by 'that of guidance and counseling 
services. Student A would be provided with an assessment of, 
his academic-occupational potential^ based upon testing, inter- 
viewing, and reviewing past achievements. From this and the 
individual's announced personal interests, the person would 
be placed into a program (either rural or urban-oriented) . At 
the onset of whatever program .chosen , courses common to both 
program- types (i.e., general education offerings) would be the 
main bill-of-fare , thereby keeping the student's optq-ons open 
for as long as possible. With the timely intervention of 
various career guidance services as the student proceeds 
through the program, careful occupational readiness assessments 



would be made on a continuing basis. At a time deemed 
most beneficial for that individual (regardless of the 
point the student happens to be at in the formal program) 
a joining of the student to an actual job would be con- 
summated. The employer would,, by prior understandings 
with the college, specify the specific skills needed of 
the person for that job together with a determination 
about where these skills could, be best developed — "on- 
the-job" or in a skill-center environment. Should it be 
decided that the skill-center approach is most beneficial 
to the student, then a return to such an environment would 
be in order. The student would go there solely to acquire 
mastery of the employer-specified skills, after which that 
person woul<3 report to the previously accepted job. This 
process, coupled with the always available career coun- 
seling, could be repeated whenever the student desires or 
needs to change jobs or employer. When properly adminis- 
tered, it could become an easy entry-exit operation that is 
unencumbered by limitations of calendar or academic credits. 
The flexibility afforded by this strategy would permit rural 
youth to indulge in frequent changes in immediate career 
plans,* thereby providing them with maximum opportunity to 
adjust to local and contemporary conditions. 

It should be pointed out that ^ the rural community 
college's only chance of achieving respectable efficiency 
with such a center would be with a minimum enrollment of 
one thousand students. An ongoing student body of that 
number would provide the basis for sufficient diversity 
in programs and skill-center activities to accommodate the 
occupational needs of the student clientele. Smaller insti- 
tutions would of necessity Jiave to join together in the 
sponsoring of such a center, even if it results in the need 
to provide residential facilities. 



The Middle-Aged Rural Student 

Many middle-aged persons^, perhaps even the majority of 
them during those years, are involved nwitih one or more job 
changes. When the switch requires a period -of retraining 
(particularly in a new occupational field) , the transition 
is termed a mid-career change. There are several .ma jor • 
reasons for such occupational transitions. The most obvious 
factor is one that is associated with technological changes, 
which phase out certain workers from time .to time. There 
is a more important purpose behind such changes, however, 
and that relates to the desire to leave a non-rewarding job 
for another one that will provide the worker with greater 
self* actualization and job satisfaction (O'Toole, 1973). 
It is common knowledge that personal tastes and interests 
change with jLime, and there is little logic behind the belief 
that one shojild remain in the same specialized work area for 
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a lifetime. Our society is and will continue to be dynamic 
enough to render some occupations obsolete while generating 
new ones. Rather than view this phenomenon as a handicap 
to manpower planning, it can be considered as a generator 
of fortuitous events that continuously engender new occu- 
pational configurations, many of which can be attractive 
to mid-career change:;:? with previous work experiences. 

However, there is an inherent difficulty in mid-career 
changing, ^ and it has to do with economics. Most middle- 
aged persons seeking to embark on such transitions, at 
least at the present time, hesitate to initiate such a 
change unless forced to do so by being la^id off. And this 
is for a good reason. The major impediment is the simple 
fact that such persons usually have built in ongoing ex- 
penses at this point in their lives—generally related to 
supporting a family, and so on. These components in an 
individifal 's life exist and cannot he ignored, although 
we often try just that when we encourage such persons to 
go back to school with either no or inadequate income 
provision for them. Therefore, in the opinion of this, 
writer, to offer mid-career change type programs without 
including substantial income provisions for the students 
is a vacuous exercise. , 

How can we afford to provide so many unemployed persons 
such income? First of all, it needs to be viewed as a 
societal capital investment, and not a series of doles. 
Several ways in which this can be done have. been considered 
on a theoretical level. The most attractive one, it seems 
to me, is a variety of the sabbatical programs presently 
extant in education. Like the educational sabbatical, the 
amount of subvention would be related to the worker's last^ 
salary (e.g., about 70 percent in this consideration). This 
kind of arrangement ^Kld be an inducement for mid and late 
career changers to. entSP programs that would lead to prepara- 
tion for higher skill level jobs. Furthermore, if they were 
induced to do this before they were^ ."laid-of f " or prior to 
the' time their old jobs become obsolete, those jobs would 
serve as entry level occupations for younger persons at- ^ 
tempting to enter the labor force. Therefore, from a human 
investment point of view, it has a double value. « 

, But what about the monetary cost of such a venture? A , 
half million persons, which is about .5 percent of our work 
force, could receive this type of vocational treatment at a 
cost of three billion to four billion dollars per year 
(Striner, 1972) . This total is based on sabbatical salaries 
averaging $5,600 (70 percent of the average U.S. salary) plus 
two thousand dollars per person for training, resulting in a 
mean cost of $7,600 per person. This effort, in terms of 
dollars, represents approximately 1 percent of the gross 
national product. Considering the present congressional trend 




toward high concern about employment, such a plan may be 
sufficiently attractive to be implemented, 

Hov^ can it be implemented? The present Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 197 3 (PL 93-203) has the 
potential, if congress so desires, to conduct such a mid- 
career changing program at: the prime sponsor level. Title 
III of that legislation has funds earmarked for "special 
manpower target groups." It would, take only several slight 
modifications (i.e./ to include mid-career changers as a 
seguiient of the population in need of additional manpower 
services, and to provide sabbatical type funding described 
in the preceding paragraphs) to enable this act to be uti- 
lized for assisting mid-career changes in the manner des- 
cribed. Although the CETA bill has been termed a mechanism 
for providing a "city" system of vocational training, it 
does have ample provisions for rural areas as well. 

<» 

Therefor,e, the basic legislation is in place whereby 
mid-career changers can .receive assistance. The rural com- 
munity colleges, with proper interfacing with the appropri- 
ate prime sponsors, can initiate innovative type programs 
within the universal college configuration described earlier 
for these- mi d-career changers. Such an approach, with this 
form of funding, can become the most viable approach for 
mid-career changers in the rural segments of our nation. 

The Rural Retiree and Hobblsts 

p ^ 

, The traditional view of vocational education is that 
it prepares persons for entry into the world of work. But, 
as stated earlier, a newer concept of vocational services 
is on the scene: it is perceived by some as a mechanism 
for providing people with assorted skills, ranging from 
purely manipjhlative to cognitive, which they seek in the 
interest of personal and/or occupational fulfillment. This 
contemporary view is sufficiently broad to include the skill 
development needs and interest of two important groups of 
persons traditionally ignored in occupational education: 
retirees and hobbists. * - • 

Several trends relative to worker retirement point to 
the possibility of changes in some aspects of the vocational 
education delivery system. The first mechanism that can* 
figure in these changes is the trend in most occupations 
toward early retirement (Barfield, 1972). Another major 
factor relative to these concerns deals with changing per- , 
ceptions of what people want to .cfo after retirement: (Sheppard, 
1971). Many retirees consider retirement as an opportunity ^ 
to pursue another occupation, which contradicts * the tradi- 
tional view of retirement as the time one enters a life of, 
idleness. In many cases, the new job contemplated is one in 
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which the retiree has had some latent interest over a 
period of time, bu't hesitated to switch over to at an 
earlier point because of inconveniences and difficulties 
that would have been entailed (such as the obstacles 
faced by present day mid-career changers) . ' 

Although the opportunity for early retirement* are 
increasing, life expectancy of the average worker has 
remained essentially the same over the past decades. 
Therefore , longer periods of retirement are primarily the 
result of earlier retirement. The Idea of 'being *"put out 
to pasture," so to speak, is unappealing and even threat- 
ening |:o many Americans. Furthermore, gerontologists are 
discovering that a changeover -f-rx>m-fnany years of a worker 
^ life style to a new one of leisure ^{and what so often 

degenerates into enforced idleness) produces serious 
emotional tijauma and early death for many older citizens. 
It is well known that retirement is not of equal benefit 
to all^who engage in it. We nov; know that the form and 
mode oi. retirement should be more closely tailored to the 
<r5r^ indivxdfuals desires, health, and- environmental circum- 

stances. Specialists concerned with gerontology are 
continuing to conduct research into the effects of en- 
forced idleness upon the mental health (and other tradi- 
tional retirement effects) and life expectancy of retirees. 
(Mathiasen, 1953). The findings are expected to furtiher - 
verify that one of the essential* ingredie.nts for happv 
and therefore lengthy post-reti:i^ement life is' a continua- 
tion of activities meaningful to the retiree.* Using this 
assumption as a basis, it is predicted that occupational 
education will play an important roj^^n^hese endeavors. 

Because of leaving their career at earlier ages and 
because improved. medical services that enable them to 
remain physically and mentally active for a greater number 
of years, an increasing number of, -retirees will launch 
into preparation for new post-retirement occupations . , 
These could be described as late -career changers or first 
post-retirero^t changers. Because retirement benefits 
provide them with some of: their financial needs, many 
.retirees will enrpll in occupational training programs for 
personal interest reasons alone, <in spite of the fact that 
many of these jobs offer low remuner:^atipn (Fine, 1970). 
Certain more afdventuresome individuals will seize upon 
this transition in thei^ lives as an intriguing opportunity 
to pursue an occupation and a life style completely dif- 
ferent from their earlier one. It is highly likely that 
skill, service, and clerical/sales type occupations will 
experience the major influx of these post-retirement 
/ retrained typed individuals in the years ahead, if past 

older worker trends continue (Sheppard, 1971) . 

The xoie of vocational education in all of this will 
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be to provide special programs expressly -designed to pre- 
pare retirees for occupations deemed desirable by them 
and for which jobs are on hand. In many places > a con- 
siderable amount of "selling" (to business and industry) 
needs to be done to overcome the myths that persons over 
60 are of little occupational utility to society. Induce- 
ments inf^ the form of state and federal government inter- 
vention of various forms (including CETA type legislation, 
tax concessions, etc.) may be needed to assist in initia- 
tion of the movement, and the chances of it happening 
appear good. Rural community colleges could betome in- 
volved in training and education of retirees who ^lect to 
remain or move to a rural community via the Comprehensive- 
Employment and Training Act of 1973, anfl subsequent similar 
legislation. These efforts will add another important 
dimension to the role of vocational' education in our 
society. Such a movement will account for as much as 2 0 
percent of rural community college efforts from 1980 and 
thereafter.- 

A second retirement-related factor that will have an 
effect on rural community colleges has to do with avoca- 
tions, hobbies, and other self -improvement type interests. 
Assisting retirees in pursuing these efforts in the form 
of short term special course, many of which will be organi- 
zed spontaneously when a group of persons express an 
interest in a particular endeavor, will become even more 
commonplace. 

A third factor related to retirees that is likely to 
affect the rural community college efforts in the future . 
is preparation of greater numbers of persons needed to 
provide services to retirees, both in the various institu- 
tions in which some of them will be domiciled, as well as 
the other sundry activities unique 'to retirees. 

•The role of vocational education for retirees is 
perceived as one of the growth areas in the entire profes- 
sion in the decades ahead. As a number of young persons 
available for school levels off and then tapers off in 'the 
future, retirees, as a .group, will continue to grow; they 
will become an expanding element in vocational education, 
until well into the turn of the century. The idea of con- 
tinuing to work beyond first retirement is an attractive 
one from medical, social, financial, and personal points 
- of view — -fmi-i^-excaJLLant rpac^nnc; for h pl i pvi ngL iihat it should 
become a common phenomenon in the future. 

The kinds of courses and programs needed for these 
efforts could be comfortably lodged in a universal college 
configuration ^within a rural community college. 
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Conclusions 

The rural community colleges have an excellent oppor- 
tunity at this poinf in' time to provide a rich array of 
vocational studies for the several kinds of rural clientele 
seeking such service. .The most innovative approach to 
occupational education is based on a premise that it is , 
a vehicle by which people can improve their situation in ^ 
society. From this basis, the universal college configura- 
tion described here, with considerable interfacing with 
the financial support available through the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973, can be the most viable 
vehicle for vocatioi*al Education in the next decade. The 
rural community colleges, if they so desire, can become 
the major educational institutions for provision of voca- 
tional studies in this mode. The nation must have viable 
rural communities if it is to Remain viable as a whole, 
and the rural community colleges can be a major catalyst 
in seeing that this happens. 
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UTILIZATION OF FORGOTTEN RESOURCES 
FOR THE RURAL COLLEGE 

When LOU assigned me the topic for my portioc of 
the workshop, I felt confident I could\identif ^.manyt 
resources which could be clasS'ified 'as -f ^gotten or 
perhaps overlooked. After receiving a tentative ^^enda 
of this program, however, I found each of *the other ^ 
Speakers had been assigned topics which • covered many of 
those "forgotteh resources" I had planned to discuss. 
However, I will review with you some of the directions 
I have observed throughout the country that various 
rural colleges have bee«^ taking to utilize some of these ^ 
forgotten of overlooked resources. 

First, I would like to use some transparencies ^to^ * 
illustrate what appears to have occu^rred in many rural^ 
areas. 'With the early development of the interstate or 
superhighway systems of transportation, a distinct change 
,in the movement of population from the rural areas to the 
cities seems to have occurred. As -we can iee fi;om ^he 
diagram, it would appear the reverse^ 'movement resulted 
from the increased activities/ business and job opportuni- 
ties, which developed within access to this strip of high- 
way. There seems to have been a migration over the Jears 
of citizens from the smaller communities along the inter- 
state towards the larger met^opt^iitan areas directly 
affected". ' ^ ^ 

Within the past five to te;i^ ye^s, we have-^been 
finding a number of the specialized industries from the 
^ larger metropolitan areas moving into the rural areas. 

This reverse migration/ however, has been based oh several 
^ factors. One of the factors we have found has been avail- 
ability of raw -materials; a second has been the availability, 
of the labor njarket; a third has bfeeh the availability of 
^ transportation to- move in raw materials ^or to move out the 

finished products; anj^ a fourth has been the availability 
of , educational opportunities which offer specialized pro- 
grams to meet the training needs of the industry. It 
would 'appear, then, that educational opportunitifes.availafiFle 
' " in these rural communities^ has been one of the primary 
" factors ih th6 final determination of whether ot not an 
industry mov^s into the rural area of some states. 

The institutions most receptive to this 'type of 
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training -need have been the rural community colleges. 
Research has shown students r^maift within the proximity 
o^ the institution they attend upon completion 'of their' 
'ptogram. the rural institutions caij. stymie unnecessary 
out-migration of students from.-thie, rural areas towards 
metropolitan areas. * 

"'\^'J ■ 

It is with this background- tfiat I npw move into my 
assigned topic. There are basically two major categories 
of resources we will review — those categories functioning 
internally within the college and^'those categories func- 
tioning external to the college. Fir-st^ if the basic 
assumption is accepted that- community C9lleges exist to 
serve students^ then the primary resources are those 
related to the existing and potential student. We must 
reexamine the model we use in our educational programming. 
If students 'are one of the forgotten resources, then we 
must reexamine: . , ' 

A. Do we really have an open admission policy? Are 
there built in "road blocks" or qualifications 
that prevent some potential students from- 
attending? 

B. One .of the resources we must examine' rebates to 
the basic presentation of our educational programs. 
We. must take a very critical look at the opert- 
entry, open-exit concept of continuous enrollment 

.successfully developed at several institutions 
throughout the country. One of the opportunities 
we mi^ht examine is the design of regular courses 
into modules which would be competency-based and 
would becojne available to students at any time. 
' ^ By clearly defining the dbjectives and the com- 
petencies for each of our programs, we are able 
to better utilize the resources of faculty, 
facilities, and equipment that may well be avail- 
able in this rural community college. 

C. Are we making^it possible for a part-time credit 
student in a. rfegular program to be^onsidered as 
valuable to the institution as th^ full time credit 
student? By making it conducive to attend, more 
part-time students represeri'ting the variety of 
situations in a rural area can have both educational 
and job placement opportunities made available. 

D. Students attendijig our institutions under many of 
the various federal programs, such as veterans, 

. h^dicapped, sj^ecial manpower need and so forth, 
should^ not be ^overlooked as a resource. 

E. ^'^lose articulation with other systems of postsecond- 
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ary education should be developed. Are students 
who complete programs accepted by all four year 
institutions? Can students from other institu- 
tions attend the 'institution freely. to take any 
specialized courses? • 

F.. Have we di^veloped a godfe follpw-up cm non- 
' . returners? Do we have good 'records placements? 

Our alupmi groups may be one nesourc^ completely, 
forgotten in the past. > 

One of the xeal problems in the rural cbnucunity is 
either not having the enrollment demand , or tKe "^equipment , 
facilities or faculty available to of fer unlqufe? types of 
specialized types of courses to each institut'i?Oa.^ • We 
mi^'St make the most efficient use of faculty, equipment and 
facilities. Several different ways in which we are able 
to do this- include the- utilizlation of individualized pro- 
grams either in the form of correspondence courses or an 
individualized program learning approach. The development 
of a complete resource learni^ig center in each institution 
would make this a possibility by making individ\ialized 
packets available on specialized courses or in the normal 
coursework of programs. ; h . 

One of the resources we neglect are members of our 
staff who need support and further professional development. 
In--service programs need to be developed t6 make' these 
faculty more*ef,f icient and productive. One of the greatest 
resources to be developed by each of us is in the use of 
area faculty members from bus^iness, industry and the com- 
munity at, large. In each part of the country, many highly 
qualified individual^ are available to teach regular pro- 
grams on a part time basis. 

Are we limiting use to our main campus facilities day 
aild night both for .credit and non-credit? One major thrust 
should be to take the educational opportunities to the 
students. The outlying communities offer an opportunity 
to; place selected courses for easy access of students. 
Busliness and industry offer an opportunity to use special- 
i?red ecjuipment when the need ari'ses. Although the "well 
ii/gping dry" on excess or surplus federal equipment, there 
is still some NIER equipment that ^might be secured. This 
resource should be investigated especially for heavy machine 
technology or numerically controlled equipment. 

One major concern is in the area of additional revenue 
to support rural campuses. Many of our institutions have 
not thoroughly investigated the potential of foundations. 
Most of us are quite" aware of foundations established on a 
nationwide basis providing grants to various institutions 
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for certain kinds of programs cyt certain kinds of research. 
This is, of course, an overused source of revenue for most 
postsecondary institutions. However, in dealing more along 
the lines of 'foundations established by each individual 
campus for use by the campus as the individual trustees see 
the need arise, this can be an excellent source of revenue 
for specialized types of programs or equipment otherwise 
difficult to obtain. Each of the institutions within 
Nebraska has established a foundation and it has been very 
beneficial to the promotion of specialized efforts by these ^ 
campuses . Some of the most recent uses of the foundations 
have been the building of a green house at one of the cam- 
puses \o support the botany courses where equipment and funds 
had been very difficult to obtain. Another possibility is 
the use of scholarship funds or financial aid to students 
provided by such foundations. , 

/ 

One of the raajor forgotten resources externally are / 
the advisory committees. These advisory cc"*ittees can ir. 
fact be a strong public relations arm for our i.-^.st ituticns 
in the business and indusrrial fields . 5y having the 
advisory committee broad-basep from several segments m 
neighboring communities and even statewide we can broaden 
the interest and support for our particular college. One 
committee we may want to develop is "The Committee of the 
Future" to help plan five to ten years down the road. The 
committee should be selected from key prprr.inent individuals 
who 'can look from various view points- on the future needs 
or development of the area. This resource can be invaluable 
to the planning process. -osi- rural corrr.unity colleges by 
use of advisory committees can have up to 75 to lOO interested 
individuals supporting the college. This support can be much 
more broad-based than the normal board of governors ar some 
type of administrative body. i0 

^ I have tried tc review as many reso - rcc s possible 
that you might be able to use m the administration of your 
msti tutioia^^ It is hoped that each of you will have oeen 
able to pick up one or two pcssicle resources to further 
develop when you return to your institution. 

Thank you. 
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SOME PRACTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
UTILIZING FACULTY AT THE RURAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Some Practical Considerations 



One of the most perplexing problems facing the com- 
munity college is that of establishing equitable teaching 
loads for its faculty. This problem is especially acute 
at many rural community colleges which must base teaching 
loads on formulas designed for larger institutions and 
which are expected to meet a growing number of demands with 
limited 'resources. The results are often inequities in 
faculty teaching loads / failure to produce according to the 
college's funding formula, and too much reliance on part- 
time faculty members. The following^presentation represents 
one approach to this problem. No claim is made or implied 
that the final solution has been reached; it probably never 
will be. But in addressing this problem, I have failed to 
find a plan suited to meeting both the practical and philos- 
ophical needs of the rural community college. 

It is understood that the teaching load is only a por- 
tion of a faculty workload which includes such thiffgs as_ 
committee work, office hours, student advising, and other 
non-teaching duties. In addition, the following assumptions 
are made here: (1) that the philosophy of the rural com- 
munity college commits it to offering a comprehensive pro- 
gram to part-time as well as to- full-time students; (2) that 
the majority of the rural community colleges are relatively 
small in comparison to their urban counterparts and that 
being small and rural presents certain problems, which, 
while perhaps not unique, are intensified at the rural col- 
lege; and, (3) that the indiyiduaLcollege, regardless of 
its funding source and other restj|btipns, has some flexi- 
bility in determinin^f faculty teaching loads and assignments 

It has been well documented that devising an equitable 
plan for determining faculty teaching loads is difficult, if 
not impossible, to accomplish. There are various factors 
to consider, such as the number of. different and new prep- 
arations, the use of new technologies, individualized 
instruction, the types of classes taught, and a number of 
other considerations that might be unique to any given 
situation. Yet teaching loads must be determined and' teach- 
ing assignments should be made in accordance with some ^ 
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rational plan. 

One common method used in defining a full-time 
teaching load is in t^rms of credit or contact hours, there- 
by placing the emphasis on the number of hours instructors 
meet their ^ c-lasse^^ week- Student credit enrollment 

does -not ..play the 'major role; instead, a full teaching load 
is often -def lAed as from 12 to 15 credit hours or from 15 to 
20 contact hours per' term. Another method used in a number 
of colleges places the emphasis on student credit enrollment 
and is largely concerned with the number of weekly student 
contact hours generated. Weekly student contact hours is 
the number of students in a class times the hours the class 
nieets in a week. Neither of these plans speaks directly to 
the problems faced by the rural community colleges concerned 
with making maximum u'se of its faculty without putting undue 
burdens such as overloads or underloads on any segment of * 
the college. 

In larger institutions, the faculty can usually meet 
the student credit standards set by the institution through 
the use of either of the above fonTU4jLas. However, in the 
rural ^community college, it is difficult to have any large 
number of faculty members gen^erate weekly student ^contact 
hours approaching the 450 minimum set by some s^rstems, such 
as the Los Angeles City Community Colleges and the state of 
Michigan.^ Moreover, if the rural community college adheres 
strictly to a formula based on credit or contact houys, the 
college will have to limit its offerings to those times of 
the day when large sections can be generated, thus making it 
difficult to schedule enough classes to accommodate the time 
schedules of the people the college serves. Compounding the 
' fact that classes at rural .coramuni ty colleges tend to be 
small is that oftentimes there is a scarcity of qualified 
part-time instructors in the college's service area. The 
problems associated with teaching loads are further magnified 
by the fact that rural community colleges are often tied to 
the same production criteria as are larger colleges in terms 
of student credit hours generated. If the credit-contact 
and weekly student contact formulas are inadequate for the 
rural community college, some other method must be/used in 
determining teaching loads. I am suggesting that/we must 
look to the budgeting ' formula and relate teachjjW loads ^ 
directly to this formula if we in the rural comiyinity 
colleges are to make maximum use of our faculty and approach 
equitable teaching assignments for all faculty members . 
, * ^ 

Most stated-supported community colleges receive their 
budget allocation on thfe basis of full-time equivalent (PTE) 
students enrolled or projected to enroll. PTE's are the sum 
of all (s^edit hours gen/erated by the institution in a term 
divided by a numberV^^ually 12 or 15) as determined by the 
funding source. Once a- community college receives its budget 
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based on PTE's', it must then allocate faculty positions 
'based on some formula. In' most cases faculty positions are 
allocated by the funding source in a way that directly links 
them to the number of FET's generated by the college . In 
the Virginia Community College System, faculty members are- 
allocated on the basis of one for each 20 PTE's in the 
occupational-technical and developmental areas. Yet in , 
Virginia and in a number of other instances, when we con- 
sider an individual faculty member's teaching load, we tend 
to ignore the basis upon which funding is made and instep 
revert to one of the formulas (or some combination of the 
two) discussed above. 

In considering "New Responses to New Pro^^lems Facing 
the Rural Community College," I believe we must directly 
link tecLChing loads to the established funding formulas. 
This is ^especially, important* as' we^^ace new problems in 
balancing budgets and in decreasing enrollments. This 
linking of the teaching load to the funding formula is 
especrarlly suited to the rural college that often does not 
have the:. number of- large classes needed to compensate for 
the discipli-nes which do not generate full teaching loads. 
If we do bring about this link, I believe we will have a 
realistic and workable approach for determining faculty 
teaching loads in the rural community college. ^ The follow- 
ing approach, soon to be im^blemented at Mountain ^ Empire 
.Community College (MECC) , b^ses faculty teaching loads on 
the number of PTE's generated by each facj^lty member. 

At MECC the following parameters are used in determin- 
ing teaching loads each quarter. 

a. " 12 to 15 credit hours; 

b. 15 to 20 contact hours; 

c. 3 to 4 preparations; and 

d. PTE's generated (credit hours times student 
^enrollment divided by 15.)- 

^ (l') Por faculty members who teach more than half 

* of their courses in university-parallel or 

support areas, the range will be from 16 to 

24 PTE's. 

(2) Por faculty teaching more than half of their 
courses in the occupational-technical and 
developmental areas, the range will be from 
12 to 18 PTE's. 

Since there are other variables such as new prepara- 
tions, the following forms will serve as examples of what 
a realistic teaching load mig^t look like when PTE's gener- 
ated play a key role. ^ . 
"** ^ ' ^ ^ 

Using this approach, teaching overloads are based on 
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SAMPLE NO. 1 



BLANK FORM 

FACULTY TEACHING LOAD 
NAME [ QUARTER 



1 

COURSE 


2 

NEW 
PREP. 


3 

DIFF. 
PREP. 


4 

LEC. 
HRS. 


5 

LAB. 
HRS. 


6 

CONT. 

HRS. 

(4+5) 


7 

CREDIT 
HRS. 


8 * 

STU. 
^ ENROLL 


9 

STU. 
CREDIT 
HRS. 
(7x8)^ 
















T ■ 
















































































































TOTALS 



















1. PTEs (student credit hours divided by 15) 

15| ■ 

2. Credit Hours 

Unadjusted credit hours 

Number of preps, in excess oi4 

Number of preps, less than 3 

New preps. 

Total adjustments ^ 

Adjusted Credit Hours r~^' I 



3. Contact Hours 



Contact hours in excess of 20 
Office hours requiied 



FTE Generation: Minimum 


Maximum" Actual 


Number in excess of maximum 


Number less than minimum P - 


Overload: 


Underload: 



- 4. Special Assignment . 



I 1 

X 1.00= _ 
X .50 = - 
X .50= _ 



Faculty Member Signature Division Chairman Signature Date 
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SAMPLE NO. 2 - \ 
Faculty Position Funded 
on 15 to 1 FTE Ratio 



NA 



FACULTY TEACHING LOAD 
■ QUARTER 



Fall, 1974 



1 
1 

COURSE 


9 

NbW 
PREP. . 


o 

Ulrr. 
PREP. 


A 

LcC 
HRS. 


c 
O 

1 A O 

. HRS. 


c 
D 

CONT. 

nrio. 

(4+5) 


7 
/ 

PDCniT ' 
LrliCLII i 

HRS. 


Q 
O 

ENROLL. 


STU. 
CREDIT 

UDC 

. nrio. 
(7x8) 


AIRC 12 




1 


2 


2 


4 


3 


22 


66^ 


AIRC 31 


1 


1 




1 


3 


2 


22 


44 


AIRC 54 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 • ' 


3 


22 


66 


AIRC 99 




1 


'2 


4 


6 


3 


22 


66 
























































TOTALS 


2 


4 


8 


10 


18 


11 • 


88 


242 



FTEs (student credit hours divided by 15) 

° 16.1 ' 
15 1 242 

Credit Hours 

Unadjusted credit hours 

Number of preps, in excess of 4 H 

Number of preps, less than 3 ^ 



11 



New preps. 

Total adjustments 
Adjusted Credit Hours 



12 



3- Contact Ho'irs 



18 



Contact hours in excess of 20 
Office hours required 



ICr 



16 



X 1.00 = 
X .50 = 
X .50 = 



V 



_0_ 
_CL 
_L 
1 



FTE Generation: Minimum 12 


Maximum 


18 Actual I 16 


Number in excess of maximum 


0" 


Number less than minimum 0 


Overload: 0 




Underload: H 









4. Special Assignment 



Faculty Member Signature 



DivFsion Chairman Signature 



Date 
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NAME 



FACULTY TEACHING LOAD 
QUARTER 



SAMPLE NO. 3 
Faculty Position Ftind^ed 
on 20 to 1 Ratio 

Fall, 1974 



1 

COURSE k 


2 

4 

NEW 


3 

D.IFF. 

""WEP. 


4 

LEC. 
HRS 


5 

LAB. 


6 

' CONT. 
HRS. 


7 

CREDIT 
nno. 


8 

STU. . 
cni riULL. 


9 

SI U. 

CREDIT 

HRS. 


111 i ^ i 

HIST 101 




1 


O 


u 


O 


o 
O 


15 


45 


Hlbl lUi 






Q 
O 


u 


o 
o 


o 


oU 


Qn 


HIST 111 




1 


3 


0 


3 


3 


25 


75 


HIST 111 






3 


0 ' 


. 3 


' 3 


26 


78 


SOSC 1 00 




'l 


4 


0 


4 


4 


30 


120 






































TOTALS » 


0 


3 


16 


0 


16 


16 


126 


^ 408 ' 



1. FTBs (student credit hours divided by 15) 

27.2 
15 I 408 

2. Credit Hours 

Unadjusted credit hoUrs 
Number of preps, in excess of 4 
Number of preps, les's.than 3 
New preps. 

Total adjustments 
Adjusted Credit Hours 



27 



16 






0 


X 1.00= _ 


0 


0 


X .50 = - 


0 


0 


X .50 = 


0 


0 



16 



Contact Hours 



16 



Contact hours in excess of 20 
Office hours required 



10 



FTE Generation: Minimum 16 



Number in excess of maximum 
Overload: 3 PTE s 



Maximum, 
3 



24 



Actual 27 



Number less than minimum. 
Underload: 0 



4. Special Assignment 
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acuity Member Signature Division Chairman Signature Date 



NAME 



FACULTY TEACHING LOAD 



SAMPLE NO. A 

Faculty Position Funded 

on 15 to 1 Ratio 



QUARTER P^"- ^974 



1 

COURSE 


2 

NEW 
PREP. 


3 

DIFF. 
PREP. 


4 

LEC. 
HRS. 


5 

LAB. 
HRS. 


6 

CONT^ 

HRS. 

(4+5) 


7 

CREDIT 
HRS. 


. 8'* 

STU. 

ENROLL. 


9 

STU. 
CREDIT 
HRS. 
(7x8), 


ARTS 111 




1 


3 


0 


3 


3 


21 


63 


CRFT 1-21 




1 


2 


8 


10 


' . 5 


9 


45 


CRFT 225 


- 


1 


3 


9 


12 


■ 7. 


4 


28 


















































V 
























TOTALS 


a 


3 


8 


17 


25 


15- 


34 


136 



"FTEsiMudent credit hours divided by 15) 
9.1 

15 I 136 

Credit Hours 

Unadjusted credit hours ♦ 15 

Number of preps, in excess of 4 0 

Numbex;of preps, less than 3 0 

New preps. 0 

Total adjustments 
Adjusted Credit Hours I ^ 



Cont^ Hgurs 



25 



Qontact hours in excess of 20 
Office hours required 



.9 



X 1.00 = 
X .50 = 
X .50 = 



0 



FTE Generation: Minimum 12 


Maximum 


18 Actual 9 


Number in excess of maximum 


0 


Number less than minimum 3^ 


Overload: 0 




Underload: 3 









4. Special Assignment 

Teach ^a 2 - credit hour ceramics course in evening. 



Faculty Member SignaturiJ;^*^ 

1\ 



Division Chairman Signature 



Date 
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NAME 



• \ 

FACULTY TEACHING LOAD 
QUARTER 



SAMPLE iftO. 5 
Faculty Position Funded 
on 20 to A PTE Ratio 



Fall. 1974 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




9 


COURSE 


) 

NEW 

'PREP. 


DIFF. 
PREP. 


LEC. 
HRS 


LAB. 

nno. 


tONT. 
HRS. 


CREDIT 

i-inc 
nrio. 


cNHULL. 


STU. 
CREDIT 
HRS. 
(7x8) 


bLUiN IbCJ 




1 • 


3 


0 


3 


3 




17 


51 


uU V I 1 ol 




1 

1 


o 
o 


0 


o 
o 


o 


15 


45 


GOVT 281 




■1 


• 3 


0 


3 


3 


^ 12 


36 


30^1 101 




1 


• 3 


0 


3 


3 


16 


48 . 


SOCI 201 




1 


3 


0 


3- 


3 


i 

15- 


, 45 














— 






















(? 


TOTALS 


5 


5 


15 ; 


0 


15 


15 


75 


225 



1. PTEs (student credit hours divided by 15) 

15 

15 1 225 , / 

2. Credit Hours 

Unadjusted credit hours 
Number of preps, in excess of 4 
Number of preps, less than 3 
New preps. 

Total adjustments 
Adjusted Credit Hours 



15 



1 

IT 



1.00 
.50 
.50 



3.5 



18.5 



3. Contact Hours 



15 



Contact hours in excess of 20 
Office hours required 



10 



PTE Generation: Minimum 16 


IVlaximum 


24 Actual 15 




Number in excess of maximum 


0 


Numberless than minimum 


1 ^ 


Overload: '0 




Underload: 0 










J 






4k 





Special Assignment * 

Mo special assignment due to excessive adjusted credit hours. 



Paculty Member Signature 



Division Chairrtian Signature 



Date - * 



ERLC 
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the number of PTE's generated in,^^ess of the established 
maximum. Faculty members in university-parallel and 
suppoct ax igas will be authorized overload pay if the total 
PTE's for the academic year exceed 72; those in the occupa- 
tional-technical and developmental areas will be paid an 
overload if the total PTE*' s generated exceed 54. This is 
in contrast to the present plan of basing overload payments 
on credit hours in excess of 4'5. The amount of overload pay 
will be determined by the number of PTE's generated in * 
excess of the maximum. Overload pay at .MECC is based 5n 
part-time faculty rates. Computations are made on a pro- 
portional^ basis relating an individual's full-time pay ,^ale . 
to the college's part-time pay scale. Por exaniplc, if a 
faculty member's current pay is^ 80% of tHe maxim^um for the 
rank, 80^ of the maximum of yie part-time scale for the rank 
is paid for teaching overloads. - 

Teaching underloads - exist when faculty members generate 
less than tthe minimum number of PTE's 'for which they ar^ ■ 
funded. In such cases, the faculty members will be given -^n 
equitable share of rhe college's workload through additional 
, assignments, (for example, another course or equivalent 
activity in the current or a later qugirter) aJ determined 
by the Division Chairman and approved by the Dean of Instruc- 
tion., 

Some advantages of this, approach are as follows: 

— It is more realistic, since teaching loads -are linked 
directly to the funding base of the college. 

— Plexibility is provided, thereby recognizing ' that some 
" faculty members will not generate the PTE's for whicih 
they are funded whereas others will exceed the funding 
basis. This permits a college-wide 'PTE generation that 
, m^ets the budget requirements of the college. 

— Each quarter the individual faculty member and administrar 
tion can rea^dily see the number of PTE's generated by the 
instructor .'''■ -A clear picture is presented of programs an^ 
courses. This, of course, can be accomplished in other ' 
ways such as using a 'computer. However, this method is 
convenient and each faculty member is aware of his rela- 
tionship to the funding base without having to convert 
credit hours or weekly student hours to PTE generation. 

— This approach provides for more effective planning since 
additional assignments can be made if it is det^dTmined 
that an underload exists. If pattern of low production 
emerges, it can^hen be determined whether a course or 
curriculum should be continued. ^ 
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— Psychologicallly, relating FTE generation to the^ co^ege 



budget/should be an incentive for-, faculty members to see 
that their program or courses ^re productive-. 

--When. ah overload occursr the instructors will have ah 
opportunity to earp aciditional pay for their extra 
This can affect faculjLy members in the social sciences, . 
humanities, 'and business areas who, in many cases "carry^' 
other areas' of the college without being coifipensated for 
the additional work'. | ' - ' . 

I , 

"-Finally, and this brings me to the next part of my 
presentation, by letting each faculty member know that> * * 
he is expected to caijry his share of the teaching load,, 
the faculty member will better understand the ne*ed ^o ^ * 
teach courses during the day and evening hQurs, therreby^ - 
integrating the total faculty with the total instructional 

■ - ■/'. •• .• 



program. 



^ Some Philospphical Considerations ^ ; 

^ i 2£ . - t " 

' / One Coljlege, One Faculty - ' ' , ^ v 

If the foregoing approach is- to. be successful in 
determining faculty teaching loads, some adju-Stments will 
have to be made in scheduling full-time faculty., if full-^-* 
time faculty members teach most of their classe's, during the 
day and leave the teaching of evening, cou^ses^to • part-time 
faculty, it will be practically impossible f c^T' the majority 
of the faculty to generate the minimum number\of FTE^s at 
r\iral community colleges. Many ruxal^ community .(joTleges* - 
pay- lip service .to offering thfe same "quality", instruction , 
in their evening programs as they do in the day, whe^reas,; 
in reality^, much of this instruction is often done by persons 
who would not be employed by the college ^on a full-time basis.. 
This does not mean--^ do not have some outstanding par tr time 
faculty members at most of our colleges, fo^r we do; Jt does 
me,an that we have failed to involve fully the* regular teaching, 
faculty' in the total 'instructional prog^jram of the college. 
,Ti\e .results are that we tend^to have .twd faculties --^the 
regular faculty and the continuing education faculty — rather 
than one faculty yhich is involved in 'the college's total 
instructiona,! program. If the movement toward community- 
based education continues to gain momentum, it becomes even 
more important that the fegular faculty ^become involved in 
community-based inst^ruction, for without ^this vital linkage 
no community college can become truly community based. 

The Continuing education division has not*, in most cases 
and especially in the smaller rural- community colleges, gained 
^qual sta^tus with the traditional * instructional program or 
wi^th. student services. A continuation of this seems unrealis- 
tic since more ''and mgire of our students are part-time students 



who are often "served by the college's continuing education 
division. An important ^question/^and one that 'we need to 
answer, is why continuing education has not achieved a 
major role in many community colleges. There appear to be 

'two basic reasons why continuing education has never achieved 
its full potential. First, continuing education has never • 
received adequate financing from many state legislatures or 
from the individual* college itself; secondly, continuing 
education has never been brought into the mainstream of the 
college's instructional program, but instead lingers on the 
periphery and consequently is unable to satisfactorily link 
the ^dlfcational process ^ of the institution to the entire 
community. ' g * 

^ — ^ 

In many colleges, the line between the regular instruc- 
tional program and continuing education is too harshly drawn. 

'It is not usual to find a department of continuing education 
with its Qwn faculty which rarely, if ever, draws upon the 
resources ^of the entire faculty. On the other hand, faculty 
members who teacK in the regular curriculum programs often 
feel littlfe OT no obligation to teach courses in the college's 
continuing' education program. This gap can be. bridged both 
philosophically' and economically if a portion of all faculty 
members' time is devoted to the continuing education program . 
Assuming a faculty member's teaching load is fifteen credit 

^ hours ; would it not be feasible to allocate a portion of 
this time to continuing education? I believe that it would- 
indeed. This can be aqcomplished in the following manner. 

As a part, of ' their assignment, all f aculty^members 
would automatically have 20% of theij:>time assigned to the 
division" of continuing education. For example, if a faculty 
E- member is assigned fifteen^ credit hours, one three-credit 
* hour course or its equivalent woQld be allocated to contin- 
Auing education. This 20%. commitment on the part of each 
^faculty member might vary from college to college; however, 
:^this commitment wouM insure that the Dean of Continuing 
^^Je^ucation would no longer have to go with "hat ir\ hand" to 
ithe instructignal division to see it anyone happened to be 
lavailable to teach a course in commtanity services. Instead, 
^' tlie continuing education division would be responsible for 
: ^-ssisgning one-f-if th of > the instructor's teaching load and 
th^ /instructional division would^assign four-fifths" On the 
financial side, all faculty members would be more apt to ^ 
genex-ate their required FTE's. This by no means implies 
doing ^away with part-time .faculty ; however, it would reduce 
a. college's reliance on them. 

' iyieally this situation should present the college with 
an opp,{irtunity to link pa*rt-time faculty members more strongly 
with the philosophy of the college, and full-time faculty more 
'closely with the community^ How can this be done? Often the . 
part-time . faculty member .teaches in the outreach program j 

" ■■' .75 
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in the evening program^ on campus. In effect, this means 
that part-time students are constantly exposed to part- 
time faculty members and that" part-time faculty members 
rarely teach students in full-time curriculums. The results 
often are that part-time students rarely receive instruction 
from the regular faculty members who are familiar with the 
goals and objective^ of the college. 'On the other hand, full- 
time students rarely receive instruction from the banker, the 
attorney, and others who are not full-time facul.ty members. 
Furthermore, as 'referred to earlier, since there is often 
a scarcity of part-time instructors in rural areas, the 
college 'can perhaps' persuade community -minded professional 
people to teach a course during their regular workday, where- 
as they often find night teaching less desirable. The roles 
should be interchangeable ; full-time faculty members should 
be teaching in the outreach programs and in the evening 
program and the part-time faculty member 'should be teaching 
students from the regular curriculums. I see several advan- 
tages .resulting from this approach. 

— the part-time faculty members are now teaching a 
"regular" course. Consequently, they will be using 
the course of study, goals, and objectives established 
for the course by the college. While this in no way 

— negates the value of bringing new views, new methods, 
and a new personality into the college community, it 
will insure that /the part-time faculty member is more 
closely aligned i/ith the college and its^ objectives . ; 

— the full-time ^nSent is exposed to the banker, 
attorney, or someone else who in his mind is not 
associated/ with the cpl-lege. The views of the 
"outs4r4er^should be Valuable to the students 
who normally hear only the |>iews of the regular 
faculty. 

1 : 

— an excellent way of getting to know the cpmmunity 
is through teaching its adult members. This is . 
accomplished when regular faculty members devote 
h portion of their energies to the evening student. 

— the regular faculty members, through teaching them, 
will become increasingly aware of the value of the 
contributions (both in regard to funding and educa- 
tional) of the part-time student,. 

— regular faculty members, through dealing 'with a group 
of students jnade up of people other than the recent 
high sc^iool graduate, are encoui>MJ?dng that segment 
of society which may well con^^tute the major source 
of community college students in the. future. 

. ky presentation has dealt with some highly sensitive 
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areas in the operation of a rural community college; how- 
ever, if we are to indeed- provide "New Responses to New 
Problems . . . , " we must deal with both the practical and 
philosophical aspects of faculty teaching loads. 

Footnotes 

ruw. a, discussion of some of the .approaches and prob- 
lemsTrelat^^ to faculty workloads see John Lombardi, Faculty 
Mbrkl<Wr ^ical Paper Number 46, ERIC |Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleaes, Octobej:, 1974 . ; 

2 I 
. Ibid., pp. 2, 4, 11. I 

I 

^For a more detailed discussion of involving the full- 
time faculty in community services see George B. Vaughan, . 
"A President's Formula: Involving the Entire Faculty m 
Community Services," Community College Review (March, 1975) 
pp. 48-52. Parts of the remainder of this presentatipn are 
taken from this article. 
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"STATE RESOURCES" 
by 

Dr. James L Wattenbarger 
Director and Professor. Institute of Higher Education 
The University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 



r 

EXTENDING FUNDING BASES FOR THE RURAL COLLEGES: 
STATE RESOURCES 

The major problems of financing rural community college 
programs from the state point of view may be summarized as 
focused upon five major concerns: 

1. One concern is the higher costs per stujent which 
^ result from small size . Some costs are constant, 
e.g., basic administration, basic campus operational 
costs, basic^eaching resources. it ,is obvious that 
these costs, when allocated on a per student basis, 
result in more funds required for each of 500 stu- 
dents than similar allocation for each of 5,000 stu- 
dents. It is also obvious that a smaller college 
will generally have smaller classes especially in 
programs which are not part of the basic general 
education offerings. Therefore, a faculty member 
whose salary is a constant will cost twice as much 
per student during a classroom contact hour for 10 
students as he would for 2 0 students. 

Many colleges have become aware of the greater cost • 
efficiency they could achieve for their instructional 
costs by merely raising the student-teacher ratio up- 
wards by two or three students. It simply is "not 
possible to accomplish this cost efficiency in small 
institutions. The obligation for educational oppor- 
tunity remains the same, however, whether the^ insti- 
tution enrolls 10,000 or 1,000 students. Size, then, 
is a major concern. 

A second concern is the gap between philosophy and 
action . We have heard the comjnunity college objec- 
tives, goals, purposes — defined upon many occasions. 
VJe "know" what t^e institutional obligations arel 
However, only a very few states provide financial 
suppoE^ for community colleges in a manner which 
encounages or even permits implementation of that 
philoslbphy . ^ Funds are provided in most states by 
some Juype of allocation formula which is based upon 
a full time equivalent student. FTE's are usually 
based upon a credit hour enrollment total — of ten 
divided by 15 or 30 or .12 or 24 depending ' upon the 
historical development in a given state. It is dif- 
ficult to measure the job of a community college 
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solely in terms of credit hours / unless you forget 
this institution's basic commitment as well as its 
philosophical heritage. The gap between what the 
role assignment may be and what the allocation of 
resources actually is just seems too great a dis- 
tance in almost every state. 

Another concern which cannot be easily overcome 
is the increasing trend toward sjfcate domination 
in financing and decision making . The limited tax 
resources at the local level has caused continued^" 
and increasing dependence upon state allocations. 
In most states (with one or two notable exceptions) , 
•this increasing dependence upoffthe state has 
^ resulted in more and more outright c^ontrol from 
^ state bureaucracy. Required state level curriculum 
approvals, and bureaucratically established state 
enforced limitations, result in state inhibitions 
placed upon institutional actions. These have been 
the directions of state controls more often than 
otherwise, when local financing was a part of the 
support pattern, a community could decide to carry, 
on a course or a program which was deemed to be 
desirable by local people^ through local taxation. 
When major or total support comes from the state, 
there is no local backlog upon which to depend. 
The result is often to make some activities "self 
sustaining" — or, in other words / supported by a • 
/;use tax" on the student called tuition. 

In similar fashion, state legislatures may take 
active control over institutional policy by pro- 
viding or withholding appropriations. In this 
instance, state control is direct and effective. 

One result of this^ action which affects the .rural 
colleges, in particular, is the attempt to make 
all colleges, alike. This fitting of institutions 
into a preconceived mold operates very unfavorably 
upon the small rural college. It forces personnel 
into carrying out jobs for which they may not be 
well prepared; it places emphasis upon programs 
arid curricula which may not appropriately fit the 
situation in every instance; and it provides no 
resources for programs or activities wh^ich are 
needed in one locality but not in another. 

A fourth concern is^ the inability to carry out 
activities which do not achieve an economy of 
scale . Institutional "research is the major basis 
for long range planning and short range planning 
as well.^ It is most difficult for most rural 
colleges to employ an institutional research officer. 



Financial aids have become a complicated business. 

Can one small college afford a top level financial 

vTaid expert? One could name more than a dozen 

specializations which can only be classified as 

part time in the small rural 'college . — thereby 

becoming financially unfeasible and hence moxe 

often than not neglected. 

♦ «i 

5. A fifth and obvious concern is oiie of quality . It 
is admittedly much more difficult to obtain a truly 
high quality program on the funds provided .for 
colleges with double the enrollments of the' small 
rural college. Therefore, the state funding often 
causes a situation with less quality for those who 
live in nonurban areas. There is nothing fair 
about this. In fact, the availability of the col- 
lege itself may be precarious in rural areas. 

In summary , the five major concerns which motivate 
decisions relating to financing community colleges from the 
point of view of the state are: 

1. The higher costs resulting from small class size. 

2. The gap between the philosophy and its implemen- 
tation. 

3.. The tendency toward state bureaucratic and legis- 
lative domination. 

4. The limitations upon needed college responsibilities 
for certain special activities. 

5. The boundaries of quality development. 

There is no universal answer to these. We need to share 
our experiences with others. 
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"FEDERAL RESOURCES" 
by 

Dr. Bonny Franke 
Director, Division of Development 
South Carolina State Board for 
Technical and Comprehensive Educatio 
Columbia, South Carolina 



EXTENDING FUNDING BASES FOR RURAL COLLEGES: 
FEDERAL RESOURCES 

The federal mystique which is often associated with 
larger' institutions' abiliti^S^ to tap federal resources is 
often somewhat overwhelming to the smaller institution whose 
administrators, faculty, and gtaff carry a much larger pro- . 
portion of the responsibility for the total irist^-tution ' s ^ 
on-going efforts. \ 

It is important to realize, however, that the smaller 
institution, the ru-ral institution, is often only a micro- 
cosm of the larger urban institution. As such, the similar- 
ities (and differences) are not necessarily mandatory to ^ 
the success of the institution's involvement with federal 
agencies anQ their fund disbursements. 

If you are operating within this microcosm (if that is 
an appropriate analogy) , you have many strengths upon which 
to draw. Recognizing that all genera],ities are false, 
let's deal in generalities for a moment and identify some 
of your particular strengths as a smaller rural institution. 
First, you are a close integral part of your community with 
a recognized leadership role. Secon'dly, you have great 
potential as a cultural enrichment center within your com- 
munity. Third, you have an opportunity to directly serve 
your area as an initiator/facilitator of economic develop- 
ment . 

I ^ ^ / 

There are , of course , qther strengths — . a'^ long list of 
them but how do you relate these to additional funds for 
your institution and then translate those strengths into a 
formula for action? ) 

You have probably identified, at one time or the other, 
those activities which you consider to be first and foremost 
needs Being an integral part of your larger community, the 
probability is that you have also identified needs that you 
could meet for the 'community per se. 

The sources of funds that are available to you to assist 
in meeting your needs is long and varied; Identified needs, 
thdn, are the first part of a formula for action. I will 
provide a list of po^tential sources; however, at this point, 
suffice it to say that the second part of the formula would 
be needs flowing into sources. The third part is an obvious 
one, and that is the matching of the needs with the potejitial 
sources. Once you h§ve been able to do this, then you can 
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proceed towards action. You .can proceed with conceptual- 
izing ideas which have the meeting of your basic needs as 
their trust. Following the identification of ideas, it is 
up to you, to make contacts in order to get input into the 
validity and the workability of. any one idea. 

The. next' step (and one which is frequently overlooked) 
is the explanation of the idea or plan to your community 
leaders in order to solicit their support. , 

When r suggest broad sharing discussion and the request 
for input into a project or^pl.an^of action, it always 

reminds me of a story about a school superintendent 

In working with a new principal/ the superintendent gave the 
principal some advice. It'seemed that the iprincipal * s- 
hardest iask was to present a request^ for funds to the 
school board and to appear before the community funding hi- 
erarchy with new program requests. The school superint-en- 
dent advised him that before he sent anything to anybody, 
he ought to pay a visit to the school janitor and let him 
hear \:he plan and respond to it. The ' superintendent * s 
point* was that the janitor, who had lived his entire life 
in the town, had a far more sensitive finger on the pulse 
of public opinion than did either principal or the superin- 
tendent himself . And , the superintendent added, the only 
time that the janitor had ever given him bad advice was 
when^ the man's desire for a new furnace outweighed his 
knowledge about the townspeoples * attitude ^about an increase 
in spending. ^ 

The 'story makes two points. The first one is that tod 
many good ideas have been defeated because the sponsors did 
not take the time to explain their plans and to get the 
support of the community leaders. The second point is that 
the initiator of a plan always must weigh opinions of others 
against his own perception of the situation.- ^ , . 

If the request for funding does not "fly", it may mean 
that the initiator has simply not done an adequate job of 
describing the importance of the need, that the program 
itself does, not really answer that 'need, and/or, that the 
initiator has not talked to th^ right people. 

The key factor in any formula fbr action related to - 
federal grantsmanship or thfe receipt of .federal funds is 
communication ^nd coordination . ^ The federal legislative ^ 
base f o"rnEhel|Mority of the funded programs have a state 
level and, ii^Blny instances , a local regional planning 
level that must TDe .contacted in order to secure federal 
support for individual projects . 

But where do you start in examining appropriate legis- 
lative bases? Most of you are very familiar with a wide 
•variety of federal programs which have impacted on your 
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instituMons . If they were categorized in a simple listing ; 
the chances are you will have had contact with several of 
them. For today's purposes, however, let me review my list 
with you, with the possibility that you have not considered 
several sources which may hold potential for *your instit-U- 
tion. These include: 

(1) The Def/artmen't of Agriculture 

(2) 'The Department of Commerce 

(3) The Department of Defense 

(4) The Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

(5) The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(Note: Community development projects may be 
financed under new federal revenue sharing legis- 
lation. The main exception is that no construc- 
tion of college facilities aire allowable) . 

As enacted January 1, 1975, the Housing and Community 
Development Act replaces a number of older programs including 
Urban Renewal, Model Cities, Water and Sewer Facilities, Open 
Space Land and Rehabilitation and Public Facilities loans. 

The local regional planning districts and the Jocal 
government units are involved.^^ However, proposals are being 
entertained by the following from two-year colleges for 
services offered: 

(6.) The Department of the Interior 

(7) The^Departmei^ of Just-ice 

(8) The Pepartmen» of Labor 

(9) The Depattment of ^Transportation 

(10) - The Appalachian Regional Commission 

(11) The National Science Foundation 

(12) The Office of Economic Opportunity 

(13) The Water Resources^ Council 

(14) The Environmental Protection Agency 

In ord^r to discriminate effectively between several 
available sources of funds, it is helpful to have a. series 
of questions or basic procedures which will serve as a basis 
of decision-making and that will, if nothing else, provide 
a process of elimination. The following series pf procedures 
o? questions should provide an indication as to whether or 
not the particular funding source being approached is the 
best potential supporter of* educational needs: 

1. Study the legal base^ Initial questions ..usually 
are answered by a study of the actual law which 
mandates the availability of the funds. Copies may 
be obtained from local congressional representatives 
offices in the case of governmental funds. Founda- 
tions • and other private sources Jiave similar legal, 
or corporational* guides which control their fund 
releases. 
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2. Guidelines , Study the published guidelines which 
are available at no cost from the individual 
governmental agencies and address the limitations, 
data/research requirements, the format of the actual 
writing, etc, A description of the intent 'of the 
law is ordinarily provided as ^ are any restrictions, 
requirements for qualifications, limitations of 
funds, personnel and/or activitj.es. Federal, 
regional and/or state program officers may be 
indicated for advisory* purposes , 

3^. Determine the total funds available . In the case of 
^ governmental, funds, it is important to distinguish 
between the amount legislated and the alnount^ appro- 
priated. If the total funds available to a particu- 
lar agency are limited^ this will usually determine * ' 
the size of the average grant. It is also helpful 
to khow the percentage -of^ awards in relation to the 
number of requests made to the agency in order to 
judge the competition factor. 

4. • How are funds allocated ? Answers to the following' 

questions are important: Are they formula or 
discretionary , grants? Are they awarded through* 
state agency or directly to the institution from h 
federal agency? Is there_ regional or state office 
* control? Does a state educational agency have 
"sign-off" responsibilities? ^ < 

5. What is the usual funding time period ? Determine 
whether the usual I'ength of time is for one year, 
three years, or five years. - ^ 

6. Requirements , for matching funds . The level of 
federal or .governmental suppor,t may impose restric- 
tions on the institution and may create more finan- 
cial problems than the grant will offset. Some ' 
federal grants require as much as fifty percent - ^ 
matching funds from local or state sources. Ot^hers 
have no itiatching requirements . If there is a ' 
matching requirement is it actual outlay, or is it 
in kind, and so forth? 

7. Size of the average award . If the typical gr^t is • 
$]jO,000 and the project under consideration is cal- 
culated at $100,000, it is obvious that a different 
source of ^support should be sought. 

8. Grant awardees . 'Most of the federal agencies and 
many of the private foundations publish a listing 
of the current; year's grant recipients. It is 
advisable to study the characteristics of the insti- 
tutions and the titles of their .funded projects as 
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an aid in determining the appropriateness of the 
project and individual institution's competitive, 
possibilities. The agency priorities are often 
reflected rather clearly in the descriptions of 
the typical grant and its recipient . 

4 

Deadlines . The final date for proposal or applica- 
tion submission should h]^ checked early. The 
actual writing of the project description may only 
take a few days of concentrated effort'/ but plan- - 
xiing, information collection, and the .totality of 
the decision-making inherent within t]ie proposal 
development may require many months. 

Budget and allocation of funds . Since budgeting 
is a prime consideration, it is important to know 
when and how much of the total grant will be avail- 
able t;o the grantee. Delays in receipt of funding, 
are not unheard of, and if this possibility is 
anticipated and the length of delay is included in 
the plannin'g,- large initial costs to ,the institu- 
tion may be avoided. Consider the federal agencies' 
budgeting procedures. Accounting procedures are 
often, complex or inflexible to the point that' an 
extremely large project may be, unwieldly in the 
"demands it places on the institution's business 
office. 

Continuation of .programs . One of the initial con- 
siderations should be feasibility, of underwriting ' 
the program after a funding announcement has been 
received and contractual agreements fulfilled. 
The institution must 6valHaa'te its ability to provide 
funds from other sources to support the continuance 
of the program or see its way clear to assume the 
contint^ed support, assuming the nature of the pro- 
ject is such that it "is to be an , on-going effort. 

Interrelated/Sources . Dependent upon the nature ojf 
the project under consideration, it may be feasible- 
to solicit and- receive support from multiple sources 
simultaneously.'^ Thi$ approach has Server a 1 inherent 
problems.. 'If, (for Qxample, the total request in- 
volves separate! but interrelated proposals from 
multiple sources, there will be a ci^ifference in 
deadlines, in the applicatipn procedures and t;h^e* 
award dates. The success of ' the proj-ect^may be in' 
jeopardy if it is dependent on funds from three 
sources, for example, and only two (or one) of the 
agencies review the proposal favorably .and award the 
funds. 

Contract the funding. agency program officers . This 
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may be the single most effective means of deter- 
mining wheth^ or not the project idea is compat- 
ible with any one particular st^urce of support. 
While .they will not be able to assure a<!:tual 
funding, they are usually willing to provide tech 
nical assistance and give indications of funding 
priorities *if approached well in advance of' dead- 
line's. ' . ' . ' 
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EXTENDING FUNDING BASES FOR RURAL COLLEGES :/ 
ALTERNATIVE SOURCES 

'* • ^ ' 

Now that Bonny Franke and Jim Watte/ibarger -have given 
us a picture of sources of funds from state an<|' federal 
levels, we can see the "good news" and "bad news'' " aspects 
of depending upon public funds for the support of rural 
community colleges over tJhe next five or ten years. Before 
I ^present my ide^s on a most underdeveloped- and seldom 
understood source of support for your institution, let me 
review what I will not be telling you. ' . 

Let me see a show of hands from those ''of you who have 
established a foundation at S^our institution where funds 
from interested citizens and organizations within your 
service area can provide student financial aid or ^upport 
special programs or even ' purchase capital equipment. — 

Very good! I see, fronyyoiir response, tiiat-^^ud^ 
few institutions have alrg^tJy -taken advantag.e^ of ,..t:his 
alternative and therefore there is no reaisoh for me to spend 
time outlining it. For* those of you whc)..haveVnot yet explor- 
,the use of creating a -foundation for your ip'^titution , take 
^a^vantage of others in a1:tendance who'h^v-e already dane so. 
Leil^n more/about the s-trengths and obstacles to such an 
approach .during informal discussions at the coffee break or 
dur inq the ^discussion'' sessions . 

^How' many of .'Vou h'aye begun deliberate campaigns to 
atjbract./priv ate- gifts for the college, either through subtle 
^.indire:ct /disbussioh with community inf lu'entials through 
deifi'berately planned campaigns?.,.. 

Very gpodl 'Obviously, a number of your institutions 
have ^recognized tlite importance of a coinmunity- based institu- 
tion beiag yiewad as 'an appropriate receptacle for donations 
and gifts V A Jt-umber of , institutions have been able to con-' 
struct badly, i^eded facilities through such efforts because 
the_p,ubi/c has com3 "to accept the fact that cDnmunity college 
cannot .develop totally and^ at the desired rate when they .are 
totally dtependentr upon 'state .and federal funds. - , ' 

How mkny^^of you' have be^un to contract for services cTr 
programs with a profit reflected in the administrative 
overhead? For, example, how many. of you With computers Rave,- 
sfeen^ flt*to contract with small companies or businesses to 
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provide computer services? Or / how many of you have 
developed a special training program for an industry or 
business with an administrative overhead factor figured 
in to produce some support for your institution?.... 

Excellent! This is a growing alternative to broad- * 
ening the service base of , the rural community college. 
It is an area which many urban community colleges have 
been using for several years, but appropriately developed, 
it can be most beneficial to the rural community college 
as well. ^ • 

NOW/ how many of you have been merchandising — ^ihat is, 
how many of you have loc5ked for the profits from vending 
machines or established sales of s^tudent-produced products 
or have rented a facility when appropriate and thus gener- 
ated additional funds? 

Fine! I see from the show of hands that several of 
you have used this technique. I'm sure many of you presi- 
dents have found the merchandising alternative very important^ 
to your ability to entertain visiting dignitaries or 'provide 
a reserve fund to advance the image of, the /irrstitution . 

Now finally, let me ask, how many of yofla have been 
"beating the system?** You know what I mean, for most, 
institutions have to examine the' formula-funding approaches ♦ 
and the provisions restricting reimbursement to^ credit hours 
when many educational programs and se^rvices of . no^-credit 
variety 'could appropriately be described as credit-equivalent. 
How many of you have examined the .alternative for broadening 
the services of your institution through "beating the system?" 

Well, it's obvious from this response that rural com- 
munity college leadership is v'ery^aware of ^ the variety of 
alternatives that mast be^sed in making an institution 
responsive tii^erve its community. Because many of you have 
been ijjsing one or more of these alternatives, I'm not going 
to tell you about them nor tak^ any time to discuss them 
further^ I would urge you to introduce any of th6m as a 
topic of discussion duri-ng the wonk sessions for those of 
you who' individually might be interested in learning more 
about them. 

\ 

My discussion this afternoon will be focused upon ^ 
missing link in the institutional resource system which I 
would describe as "voluntarism." College and university 
of fd-cials 'concerned with institutional resources have little 
diff iculty , finding literature dealing with systems 
approaches fior better institutional "^anagement . Admonitions 
that better resource allocajtion and utilization is the only 
hope for colleges and*universi4:ies can be found in nearly 
every issue of professional journals.' The^ array of problems 



conLonting higher education ranges from the avalanche-like 
descent of the status of higher education in the eyes of 
thHublic and in the priorities of the legislator to -the 
pressures of inflation and declining purchasing power. 
Educational planners and forecasters predict a decline in 
Se most important indicator of teacher economic support 
when relating birth rates, and resultant ^^"^b^^%°^^^^f . 
school graduates in Classes which have not yet entered €he 
kindetqLten or first grades. The inflation rate contrasted 
wi?h appropriations pa?terns has led the Carnegie Commission 
ti cau?Ln college and university officials to us^ greater 
inaqinative ways to meet the future needs for financial 
resources.- In 1971, the Academy for Educational Development, 
inc surveyed practices being used to meet the financial- 
crisis confrontijig institutions throughout fhe country. 
?he 'AcadSmy deve??ped a report entitled 319 WAYS COLLEGES 
AND nNTV F.RSITIES ARE MEETING THE FINANCIAL PINCH . Retrench- 
ment of personnel, reduction of programs and services, 
maintenance and operation economies, elimination of athletic 
programs or extra curricular activities were among the 
schemes being used. Not one of the 319 approaches, howevej, 
utilized the volunteer as a means of maximizing resources, 
indeed, the literature of higher education is silent on the 
potential of voluntarism as part of institutional resources. 
The Carnegie Commission Study used the term voluntary but 
in ah entirely different bontext when it called for • • • - 
conditions that (a) draw forth a maximum of --voluntary effort 
, at a high level of competence and (b) achieve effective use 
'of resources."^ 

voluntari sm Defined ; 'The popularity of volunteer work 
throughout the nation was highlighted by a September 1974 
article in the U..S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT entitled: Helping 
People— An American Custom on the Rise." That article 
observed that volunteers -have been one of the hallmarks ot 
the democratic society in which we live. Whether neighbors 
resDonding'tea barn-raising event, or men and women serving 
•as scout leaders, or young people responding to military 
requirements of a national defense emergency, the spirit ot 
the volunteer' to serve a need or cause has not died as some 
have lamented^he mag^ine article documented a rise in 
the number /.^i^a'^pe of vc^untary actions during recent years. 



While higher education has not examined the volunteer 
as a phenomenon worbhy of study, social scientists have 
examined the implications of citizen participation and . 
action Thelen notes, "When, citizens get together and share 
idea's and feelings, they tend t^o shake off their apathy and 
•become ready for work, '.^)hen they deal with problems they 
feel strongly** about, they improve the community and l^arn .■ 
what it means to be citizens. The whole political and 
friendship climate changes. "^ This concept's fundamental to 
community colleges— particularly rural- ones! The' literature 



Suggests successful utilization of the volunteer mj^t be 
related to a .systematic approach whereby the organization 
is able to synchronize its. needs with the talents and com- 
mitment of the volunteer. 'Voluntarism denote^,^systen) of 
doing something by or relying upon voluntary Naction. 

Institutional Practices : In spite of the abseifegjof any 
theory or system for nr^e of volunteers in higheTeducat ion , 
numerous examples of volunteer action can be noted. Members 
of the boards of i<rustees or advisory committees for the 
college or university are volunteers who give of their time 
and talent by choifce or consent. All too frequently, how- 
ever, their true potential is under utilized. Administrators 
and faculty of teiyteminisce on the dynamic response and con- 
tribution of a o^izen committee or boa(rd during the early 
years of establo-shment of the .community college or of a n^w 
educational program but uniquisitively conclude interest 
and effort wane after the enterprise had become operational 
as a natural phenomenon.. Usually, however, SAich apathy can 
be traced directly to the shift in the posture of adminis- 
trators or ^faculty who inadvertently or deliberately cease 
to view the citizen group as an integral part and indispens- 
able ingredient to the enterprise. Once initiated, the need 
forMihe volunteer seems to disappear with subsequent meetings 
called as a perfunctory obligation or "show and tell" exer- . 
cise,\esulting in .€iminishina interest and other symptoms 
o£ detachment from the cause. ^ • 

Sjme community colleges have similarly activated alumni 
group6 to mount a fund raising campaign or other deeded 
drive for the institution only to have the zeal and effort 
wane and deteriorate. .Too frequently, however, such alumni 
groups have been exploited or manipulated on an ad hoc basis 
rather than made to feel part of the enterprise. Use of . 
voluntary contributions and action as part of beautif ication 
projects and additions to facilities or grounds have found 
locals artisans giving of their time and talents even when no 
direct institutional affiliation existed. Again, however, 
short-sightedness, or abuses have led to disillusionment arid 
haphazard .support. 

Requirements of Voluntarism : In-order to have a 'successful 
program of volunteer action^' .the^ must 'be systematic 
plan which provides appropriate leadership, training, 
support, and evaluation of volunteer action. Whether^ the / 
volunteer is an individual 02^ a community group, it must 
have ^'cause. Volunteering ^ is an act of giving, a need n 
to satisfy some of the higher level needs of the Masldw 
•hierarchy. Rural community colleges, therefore, ^ust under- 
stand the req'uiremenf of clearly en'unciating the facets of 
institutional life which- can be served through the giving 
of the volunteer. 



Haphazard voluntarism is the consequence of a piece- 
meal or uncoordinated approach. Once a cause is ident^^- 
fied", an "institution must conceive of a recruitment program 
in order to identify the most appropriate volunteer resources 
and to assure that "felt" mutual commitments can be achieved. 
Voluntarism must be based upon wiUingness to work, not an 
ideological cause which could ger^fAte differences and 
conflict. Recruitment is not enough, howeve'r , since many 
volunteers sfill need the support of a traina.ng effort by 
the institution. Many are willing to give but feel inade- 
quate to make an appropriate contribut;ion because they nave 
not had the experience. A task as mundane as volunteering 
to collect tickets as a gatekeeper at an athletic event can 
be viewed as eacompassing- obstacles by a willing and compe- 
tent, but inexperienced, citizen. Nevertheless, suck an 
individual, appropriately trained, not only can perform^the 
function, but also can identify as a direct supporter of 
the institution. • . . 

Any systematic plan of .voluntarism must consider the 
fact that participation depends upon some form of reward. 
Recognition is' sufficient reward for many, while others 
may find the symbology of a uniform .or a certificate or 
( the status of a banquet or listing in a program as the type 
of gratification needed for identity and satisfaction. A 
systematic olan must also provide for quality control and 
evaluation.' if the institution has outlined the priority 
of its needs and requirements, it wil-l have a base line lor 
analysis and evaluation. 

Need ed Institutional Approaches ; I believe each of you can 
be instrumental in bringing your, college to approach volun- 
tarism as a viable component of their resource base. The 

.first requirement would be the establishment of a college- 
wide committee or council on volunteer action. This council 
would serve as a steering committee and clearinghous^e to be 
•sure all areas of the institution are considered when , ■ 

•designing strategies for volunteer action. The clearinghouse 
function of the council would eliminate needless duplication 
and serve, as a means of evaluating the qualitative cont^i^)!- 
tion of volunteers, whether individuals oi^roups. 

The initial step in launching a sy.stematic- program would 
be an assessment of existing voluntary activities taking place 
■ in ,the institution. This is not all that complicated or dif- 
ficult. Many faculty regularly use volunteers as Counselors 
or advisors on career opportunities or as placement resource 
personnel. Many libraries hava-^ased volunteers m processing, 
cataloging ot manning operations' of the library. Use of volun 
,.teers for special events, extra curricular activities,- and com 
*munity services is- alsd found in many Hnstitution^but seldom 
has an institution-wide inventory been undertaken^. For such 
assessment, the council can then assess the opportunities 
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or requirements for volunteer action identified by faculty 
and staff. Qrior to this phase, however, it would be 
beneficial to have a public meeting when discuss.ion could 
deal with the goals of voluntarism and assure all pro- 
fessional staff that the use of volunteers would not be 
to supplant existing positions or eliminate opportun-i^ies 
for student assistance. Volunteers would bexitili?ed to 
expand the services and programs of the institution instead. 
The challenge before faculty and staff would be to be 
imaginativ.e and innovative in identifying avenues for 
volunteer action to enrich the institution and its offerings;* 

You each are sensitive to the fact that some faculty 
and staff will be threatened by such a program unless pre- 
cautions are taken to make them aware that their self-^ 
interests are ^fe. But some of the insecurity will be 
beneficial by forcing a few to "ge£ choppingl "* The third 
step or phase involves the identification of volunteer 
resources available to the college. A recruitment, screening 
and training strategy and program would be necessary. In 
order to assure systematic design and utilization, the identi 
fication of a single person to coordinate and direct the 
voluntaryism program would be necessary. Whether a faculty 
member or administrator released for a portion^of time 
initially Qr employed on a' full time basis,' the director ^ ^ 
would have ultimate responsibility for carrying out the 
provisions of the institu^tion * s plan. • 

The final step would relate to evaluation and sub- 
sequent^ feedback to the institution. ^ Benefits to the volun- 
teer are as necessary as benef it«''Ti9-i:he rural dommunity - 
college. Nevertheless ,^it is. essential that the quality of 
'volunteers be maintained at the highesik possible level. 

Summary - Of the ^319 ways identified by t*hHSi Academy for 
Educational Development to extend insti-tutional resources, 
voluntarism was not mentioned once. Rural community, colleges 
which approach volunteer action as 'a component of the total 
resource systeiti of the^ institution can anticipate not only > 
valuable benefits derived by contributed services, but can 
also. expect a synergistic identification by the volunteers 
who becQpie an, extension of and advQcate for the institution.' 
The broader and. more meaningful the volunteer action program 
of the community college,' th"e greater £he potential for con- 
tinued support and allegiance. ' 
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TECHNIQUES FOR FOSTERING CHANGE 
' THE RURAL TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 



Thomas Kuhn once wrote: "What a man sees depends upon 
what he looks at and also upon what his previous .visual con- 
ceptual-experience has taught him to see."^ In 6|:der.to • 
understand the nature of the topic and potential techniques 
for , bringing about change, one must liave a plear perception 
of modern rural Americac^^^- 
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idi\^duals is 



The variety of images held by indiv|.duals is exempli- 
fied by the following three descriptions of rural li,fe; * - 

1. The setti^ is a small, poor dairy farm located 
about twelve miles, from Johnson's Corners, popuTLa--- 
tion 800, and 34 miles from Danville, the county 
seat with a populatipn of 4,287. The farm, which 

is somewhat run down, was inherite'd from Grandfather 
Adam Shaw. Mr.- Shaw cultivates about 75 acres of 
his 9 5-acre farm. He grows corn and oats and about 
one third of his productive land is rotated with hay 
There are twenty milk-^ cows, twenty- ^[fve pigs, a dog, 
and, several cat's. The farm is equipped with worn 
and outdated machinery, a 1957.pickup truck and a 
1961 sedan. The home furnishings are old and slip- 
covered. Washing is 'done on a wringer washfer and 
clothes are dried on the line. A new sewirVgmachine 
and f6od freezer were bought pn time payments^ Mrs. 
Shaw tends a garden. The^ family's chief recreation 
is viewing their black-and-white television. The 
Shaw' s gross- about $12,000 a. year and generally net 
one third of this. John ^Shaw is in perpetual debt 
for about $5/000. He is a poor credit risk, having 
^. to pay about 18 percent interest on loans. ^ 

2. The setting is a mountJ^in cabin located in the 
Appalachians of West Virginia where a narrow valley 
is l^ordered by two mountain ranges; The family, ' ( 
which is composed of mother, father , '^grandparents , ^ 

. and seven- children,, lives on a dirt road two miles 
from their nearest neighbor*. ^'The father works in 
the coal mines and the remainder of the family farms 
the .hillside^, near their home and raised a -few 
animals for food. The family purchases only those 
items rfeeded-for ^rvival, although they usually 
hav;e a black-and-v^jiite T.V. , a refrigerator, wringer 
washing machine, and a used automobile. Social life 
is primary with emphasis on church, School , arid 
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/family. Values held 'in high esteem are generosity, 
'frugality, honesty, loyalty, hard work, and relig- 
ious conviction. 

3. The setting is rural Texas, the location for *the 
filming of the "Last Picture Show." The family 
lives in low-^cost, poorly maintained housing in a 
town of 3,000 that has an increasing depopulation 
factor. At least two members af the fami]^ work 
in a local industry that depends on cheap un-skilled 
labor. Although the "'bread winners" miss farming, 
the new bureaucraticized ' lif e of the factory con- 
sumes their boredom* and provides them with mdjley 
for basic luxuries , auch as tobacco and alcotwi. 
The youth escape the communiti through urban 
migration. Basic economic ana political power is 
concentrated in the hands of a few wealthy farmers 
and businessmen in the community and nearby city. 

of these three images of rural America- present 
'differing needs and problems to be resolved as one seet^a^ 
to .provide meaningf Cr^educational opportunity to -jbhe popu- 
lace. Yetf the three rnfeges presented are biased toward 
the lower social levels, and the^ ability to understand rural 
society well e'nough to ',exper iment with change techniques is 
further complicated by the vested interests of scattered 
pockets of upper middle 'class, educated, wealthy person?. 
In spite of ^he 'location (South, Appalachia, or Midwest) and 
'class structure, one can be sure that social change is already 
altering th^.life style of rural citizens. - ' 

' • Several basic trends in Social change appear to be *^ 
developing throughout rural America. They include 





1.. less "difference between u^ban and rural valurss, 
''2.. centralization of decision ma-king in rural public 
policy and agri-business, ' ^ 

decline of primary relationships ' (locality and 
family) and growth of secbndary ones (business,. 
in;feerest, government), ^ 
4. f^wer farms and grea^ter productivity as -urb^Ti and 
rural economic ties 'grow closer.*^ 

' »Th^ application of this knowledge of rural societ^^ to 
the environment in wkich a two year college administrator must ^ 
operate provides some of the necessary background for under- ^ 
standing the changes that are desired and processes by which 
they can- be achieved. ^ ^ ^ ' - 



Understanding ^cial Change' in Rural Amerrc^ , 
Soc^ial change is defined as a prQcess over ^ period of 
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time that bringp about shifts in social relationships. 
Perhaps, the best example 'of this process is the study by 
James West entitled Plainville, U.S.A. . Between 1940-1955, 
the people of ,this J^ypical rural village entered into an ' 
ever-widening circle of awareness, participation; and de-^ 
pendency upon the .surrounding urban worlds^ This shift is 
especially highlighted, if one examines the modern American 
farm population and learns that it resembles modern urban 
population more than it does the farm population of 1900.^ 
\^ This type of change is inevitable and man's efforts should • 
be 4irected toward understanding it rather than attempting 
to oppose it. ' 

Change ttieory for rural development/ which involves 
more deliberate efforts to alter rural life, has generally 
tak^n tl^ie form of four approaches. The first involves a 
belief and process called ameld^oration . Individuals using 
this approach. postulate that .life can befipiproved and bur-^ ^ 
dens relieved, th^^eby justifying ^theif change as a positive 
social value. Mis^onaries and newsmen iy^dfy^this approach 
to "change and have efeHta^ishe'd a reputation'^or . zeal and 
conviction in thgir worlT^ The second process is yolunteerism 
or a very democratic self-help approach tb community develop 
ment. This effort .depends heavily on local,' talent and ^ 
internal'^ efforts to educate and train inji'viduals. The 
third process involves the catalyst who,;Sirects his partici- 
pation or resources toward working- "with" rather than "for" 
a community group. Usua,]Jy, the individuals are specialists 
r- who bring resources to the . community , .^gain acceptance and 

provide the catalytic action for chan<^e. The fourth approach 
involves a self-sacrifice, concept where resources are redis- 
tributed through a planned pr^ess. This large scale type 
of generosity and willingness to share material^resources^' 

with fellow citizens is little. known in the modern world. 

♦ 

St)ci,al change, whether a natdral force^or a prdtess 
manipjjlated by man, must be.. studied caje'fully^n order to . 
understand its impact on educat^ion. Alvin Toffler, John 
-Gafdner and Charles Reich are but a few authors who have 
address,ed themselves to. these problems and^^t>ffer' helpful ^ 
insights to * their^ readers. 

Change Elements that Utilize Institutional ' Resources 



* • \ Human Potential 

' ,The most' valuablfe resource available rural , two-year 

callages is the human potential of its employees. The indi- 

'viduals who staff the colleges in rural communities offer a 
tremendous amount of technical expertise' and leadership that 
is not us^lly avai-labl^ outside the college. Frequently/ 
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however, the rural community will acdept the leadership of 
^ educational officer in civic' affairs/ but' only after he 
has been in the community for several yeai;s. In. fact, 
colipge leaders, unless they are native to the ar^, have 
jbo cultivate friendships and . exercise 'care not tcvbe viewed 
ks an out-^^Ade agitator who doesn't understand the community; 
The; "tQwn^ gown" syndrome is accentuated in the rural set- 

- * ' ' * • ' ^ •= - 

Leadership Training ^ 

' Leadership training fci^r. rural college edjlcators is 
essential if they /are £o have ' an impact on their respective 
communities. The training should include knowledge of their 
field of expertise, knowledge of the rufal lif estyle ' and , 
trends skills in human relationships .the ability to think 
and reason clearly ^nd promptly, and patience to wo'rk with 
rather than fOr the "citizenry." Community ^leadership and 
training" others ^in the community for assuming responsibility 
are Excellent change elements • Community Action and HEW 
Projects dn rural two year colleges^ have trained volunteers 
for all areas of, civic action. 1 Senior citizens ,. disadvan-" 
taged, handicapped,^ and other persons that require citizen 
action . for * assistance in rui;al communities are served by 
leadership training. • Old patterns of independence and 
ignorance of basic h^uman needs have been attacked, through . , 
leadership training as a change technique*. 



- ' Demonstration Projects 

Demon^JLra^ion^ programs that are designed to fit the 
particular ch^acteristics of* rural living are 'another e^.e- 
ment in change strategies. Extension agents -have employed- 
.thils technique tor *half a century and can be "credited w,iEh ^ 
major: advancemeTits in rural dev>elopment . 'The 'introduction* 
of electrification,' sx:ienti:^ic . farming, < Sbme safety, techno- 
logical time-saving de^vices, and be'ibt^r nutriti^Dn are . ' , 

%advancements tj^at "extensicm agents have made in> rural areas*. 
Their success can, be attributed irf l^rge measure^ to their 
demonstration method of introducing 'change. In rural two.^ ^ 

.year cqlleges, prpgram^vmujst be desi^gr^d that utilize the ' ^ - 
change. ''technique's , developed by ^ext^nsion agents. • The 
experience of dfr^ college provides an^ example of the applica- '< 
tion of the methodology of the rural extension agents**. 

Ferrum CoMege, a ruraj. two-year college, initiated ^ 
pilot project r^r an elementary recr,eati,on program ih Franklin''" 
County where ifh/e Board of Supervisors /had neglected its \ 
responsibility for that service. UstLng the extension agent 
approach of working with the youth and interested, adults', the ' 
college leaders organized a demonstration program in cbmpeti-^^"^ 
tive sports.-^ Within 'two years, the county had hired "a ful,l- 
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time director to assume responsibility for the program and 
to offer the service to the entire community. In the next 

' four years, the program grew rapidly, but was limited in 
^ scope to only competitive * athletics for youths. Once again, 
the College leaders offered a demonstration project in arts 
and. crafts fdr^^hildren and senior citizens. A new recrea- 
tion commission has -already been appointed by the County 
Board of Supervisors and has budget rec^uests and plains for 
'dispersed centers for teaching creative crafts to all groups. 

• At every stage of the program's development ^o^llege personnel 
have provided leadership and leadership training for commun- 
ity-persons. The college nojt.only developed the' demonstja-- ^ 
tion program, but also designed it to be phased into-a^c'bm- . ^ 

munity operated project. Alse, college personnel continue 
to provide consultative assistance for improving the program. 

V Transportation 

< 

Transportation has slowed progress in rural areas 
because distance and time involved in travel prevent concen- 
tration of population -and efforts to resolve problems. How- ^ 
ever, excellent change, agents for rural areas have been 

"^produced through the unique approaches to improving travel^ 
"and Lts related problems .' One rural community colle<^e ^ • 
utiliz.es.-lBOt)iie learning labs--for its students so*" that 't^he ^ - 

hours-spent in^t^ransit to and from college can be productive 
Several, fexms- of "media incxLuc^^g, auaio^ videotapes, films, 

and printed materials are available oxi the specially designed 
mobile units. The improved automobile and highways- ;have_, . 
already aided- in the transformation of many isolated^ rural 
communities. / Yet, many cha>F6ng^es and opportunities lay . 
ahead in the^ area -of- transportation for ruiral,.atea?. ^ In fact, 
this frontier will provide fertile ground*tbr the development 

' JoF^change -teehniques ior many years^-*tQ^ come. / 

- ' . Culture and^ Folkli-fg; ' -TZ-V 

-The* culture afia^f olk'3rif^^^-r^^ communities provid^ 
meanirigfui insights into *cKan'^£ tecliniqaaes .and .creates ar^ " _ 
.--^rEmospher^ for understanding fchfe iician^sioxmaiion ^ that .hSTs-^;^ - 
occurred irf the tast- half-cen1:ury. f^iiSC^'fortrs of^ one' - 
college to -preserve ''and study ^he f olJcloreyand . f ollclif e ot^ 
a^rural section in 'the Old Dominip'n have generated .gr^gat" 
enthusiasm. ' tThe colleg^ begun a prograrn Jo\f dopUir^ , 

the past culture through print, photo, video-^tape.,'^ a ^. 
.living museum. In one f estival , apprpxi^naiiiy^^ 10 : 
came to the campus to see demonstrations of Vfollc.arts,^ crafts,' 
and life styles once .pre\;talent ^in the Blue RaTdge-^Jdountains of 
Virginia. "The change techniques' xnvolved .in,thi« experience 
center on btoadening cultural* _,awaren6^s arid e6inm^«i€y educa- 
tion. ,-T^'e recent popularity -and 'inter*est in 'f dXXlrofe 'has : • . , , 
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op^r5<?d avenues of cooperation between this college and local 
cit-izenSl^never before believed possible. 



^' Pliysical Facilities and Utilization 

The desigjr' and- utilization o-f physical facilities at 
rural two year^oileges can be a resource for change. ^.The 
Grange movement^ and Farmers Alliances of the late nineteenth 
century proved that the lodge or a social gathering place 
obened avenues of change. If this change technique is to be 
valid', ^the structure and utilization plan must go beyond the 
normal classroom^ getting and incorporate a broader community 
concept. The .interaction of isolated individuals made pgs- 
sible by a social centdr often produces very>^ creative tenden- 
fcjfes and impulses. - Thus, the appropriate use of physical 
facilities holds great potential as a change technique in 
rural xonutmnities. 



Commtoi cation Tools 



Radios and televisions are as pre\^alent in* rural areas 
as .^theS^- are in urban arj^as. The current efforts to develop 
change techniques usingijthese media- at the- institutional 
Level are^ fairly limiteii* Some prograiraniiig stations and a 
.few .smaA stations do provide meahTngfiil .service , but costs ' 
prohibit educational institutions in rural areas from broad 
use of this in f i uen t i a 1 r cTiange agent. However, if the 
colle-flfe^^^Jtrgid cooperaTie^'with- private industi;^ and government, 
this, tool for education and change could touch many lives in 
rural areas. Two-year callege administrators must utiliize 
every communication channel available if their programs are 
to reach and to have a meaningful impact on the sparsely 
settled population of rural society. • 



Management and Planning 

.^Administrators in rural two-year colleges must.be. 
exemplary models in 'the communities for developmentVand 
'implementation of management and planning systems. The ^ 
college' example has often times influenced the secondary' and 
elementary, levels of ed,ucat;ion, other social organizations, 
political processes, and life patterns of individuals who 
aspire* to higher social levels. Modern planning and manage- 
ment .Systems such as PPBS, computer-sharing operations, 
management by objectives, find technical assistance consul- 
tant's, c^in be introduced into many rural societies through 
coile/ge programs. 



Chang e Elements that Utilize Resources' 
Within the Rural Community- ^ 
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Rural Development Commissions • 

Many states have created rural development commissions 
to research, study, identify problems, a^nd recommend pxxLicy 
for bringing about constructive change. This writer has 
studied ca3?efully one such commission report, the 1970 >^ 
Report of the Rural Affairs Study Commission for Virginia. \. 
A task force of legislators, consultants, and professional 
researchers spent two years on the project with about two 
man months of professional tim^ being allocated to each of 
^ the following twelve subjects: jobs and. business opportuni- 

ties; education; health care; government structure; rural 
* industries; housing; transportation and communication; 
power and fuel; banking i natural resources; recreation and 
cultural opportunities. The workshops, seminars, confer- 
ences, and public hearings held throughout rural Virginia 
opene'd many ayenues for creative thought and change. This 
type of community involvement in identification of problems ^ 
and consensus policymaking is an excellent change element. 
Rural two-year colleges should provide leadership in this 
type of endeavor and build up on the knowledge gained to 
^ assist *in the implementation process. f 

The Appalachian RegionaL Commission is an example of a . ^ 
broader planning and aption-oriented body. This commission 
has had a major impact on 'the people of Appalachia by bringing 
attention to needs and assets of this part of rural America. 
Transportation, communication, education, industrial develop- 
ment, health care, and recreational activities have been 
( expanded in the region*- through the coordinated efforts made 

possible by the commission. Two-year college administrators 
must be involved in this type of activity whenever possible, 
but they especially shoulc^ ^pply their energies to the 
" implementation of programs recommended by the commission. ^ 
New revenues and public support usually follow commission 
actions and , thereby enable changes to^ be implemented. 
-> * ' ' , 

^ Extension Agencies 

Agricultural stabiliza^tion,' 4-H Clubs, home extensi6n, 
cooperatives, and water control boards have aided in trans- 
^ forming rural Ai)r4rica in the last century,. Their methods 
and style of b/inging about change are well^ known and docu- 
♦mented through the work of^ the land-grant colleges. The 
■ extensaoo agent performs his work with a comprehensive ap-' 
proach to particular problems in community development. He 
' • attempts to convince the pommunity that he can ameliorate a 
bad condition and relieve, burdens through the knowledge he ^ 



has to offer. He seeks a large measure of volunteerism 
and self-help^ as he works with groups qr individuals. He„ 
acts as a catalyst for self discovery and allows ^demonstra- 
tion techni^es to prove his arguments. He attempts to 
adyance the concept Jthat the expanded knowledge and result- 
ing success brings sacrifice in other areas; for example, 
increased earnings or production means less crop support or 
increased takes. Rural two-year collie leaders nee^ to 
study carefully the extension ^igent moael in order to pos- 
sibly relate it to their particular experience. ^ 

Civic and Political Structures 

Although boards of supervisors, town councils,, and 
school boards are normally viewed as defenders o£ the "status- 
quo", their roles in rural socj-ety offer much potential for 
change. Essential services require close cooperation between 
county or town officials and college personnel because of 
revenues, water-sewage and garbage services, police and fire 
protection, and assistance on transportation and communica- 
tion. ^ Thiis, the higher levels of education and expertise 
supplied by "college personnel can have a significant impact 
if it is accepted in the community. College leaders can , 
often gain -positions on major councils or boards, but equally 
important or greater contributions can be made through con- 
sultant assistance to these bodies. Social and civic struc- 
tures such as churches, guilds, chamber of commerces, cooper- 
atives, and county fairs are excell^ent organizations in which 
to intruduce new concepts, innovations/ and knowledge for 
dissemination to the larger public. Rural "two-year colleges 
have many opportunit^s to provide programs, demonstrations, 
performances, and consultants for these activities. The 
potential fot bringing about change is limited only by the' 
imagination and energy of the participants. - * , 

School Consolidation and Desegregation . ^ 

An example of forced change and the resulting backlash 
of reaction and intrascience can be observed in the school 
consolidation and desegregation movements. Th6 charged 
atmosphere that has surrounded both of these actions prevented 
many of the normal processes in evolutionary change from 
occurring. Consolidation has had the effect of diminishing- 
the Tnuportance of the local schdol in a small - community and 
has added "to the urban migration syndrome.'^*- However, desegre- 
gation has produced »f ewer problems ''in jriiraL areas than urban 
ones, mainly because transportation has always been a major 
financial and time consuming burden. Many rural communit-ies 
have had less busing after integrating their schools than 
they did before the 1954 cqurt action. * ^ ' • 



A vacuum has been created in many small communities 
by the loss of local schools and by changes require^d to 
satisfy desegregation guidelines. New change techniques 
should be developed in two-year colleges in order to .pro- 
vide communities with new Social centers, clearing houses 
for activities, and a new focus for community affairs. 
Rural two-year colleges must -aid in the development of ♦ 
these change elemejits in order to assist with the after 
effects of congi^li^ation and desegregation. 



Change Elements That Utilize The Resources 
o£ Urban Society , , 



Educational T.V. 

Rural students attending institutions that have a 
less extensive curriculum and fewer professors stand to 
benefit more from the offerings of educational T.V, than 
urban ones. Television can be an important teaching re- 
source for both the home and classroom. Yet, this impor- 
tant media is not universally available to rural areas. 
In fact, in Virginia, as late as 1972, two sections of the 
state (Southwest and Eastern Shore) did not have educational 
television and approximately eight other counties were not 
reached. ' Although most of these areas now have access to 
educational T.V., it is very limited and^ used infrequently. 
The potential of educational television 'programming as a 
change technique has been documented on several occasions. 
One excellent example is the success of the wall-known 
Sesame Street series. 

Jn Wisconsin, Project RFD (Rural Family Development) 
offers a delivery package of television, homestudy material^/ 
toll free telephone problem solving device, and home visi- 
tation in an effort to overcome rural illiteracy and absence 
of higher learning opportunities.^ This approach helps td 
overcome the social stigma ox admitting illiteracy; provides 
motivation through^ the "back door" approach to education 
(interest building before substance offering); and packages 
a very effective delivery system. Other rural two-yealf 
colleges need to expand their use of ejjucational television, 
as. a learning resource and change technique. 

State and Regional Planning ^ 

Federal and state governments have recently initiated- 
or required regional planning programs and coordination of 
related activities which 'utilize tax revenues. Several 
areas of potential change that two-year college adijninistra- 
tors should observe careful ly:.an-d become involved in wheaever 
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possible. are: (1) regional planniag districts with Emphasis 
on lanc^se, water and sewer, police and fire protection, 
and otm^r essential services; (2) regional ' health units that 
bring together expertise and resources unavailable in dis- 
persed centers; (3) educational coordinating and control 
bodies for all levels of public education.; (4) transporta- 
tion systems that bring together federal and local dollars 
for, large construction projects; and (5) cultural arts per- 
forming groups and programs th^t are currently having finan- 
cial difficulties are being reorganized .intc^^ubsidized* 
touring troupes. Each of these external forces will provide 
many, opportu^nities for ^he development of change techniques 
to assist the general populace 'in acfcepting the new require- 
ments and opportunities imposed by government. 



Federal Funds and Regulation 

Federal involvement in the day-to-day lives of citizens 
and institutions has increased dramatically in the last half- 
century. With the federal tax dollars distributed to many 
different communities in rural America have come regiflations 
and guidelines for development of programs. The change 
element of federal involvement whether from finances or 
direct intervention has played a* significant role in the 
country. ^ It is possible to use federal "seed money" or : 
shared revenues as a very effective change techni<5ue. How- 
ever, many unknqwn qualifications and restrictions on the 
use of^the funds ^have treated greater change than the inno- 
vators envisioned. , Therefore, college administrators can 
assist by, exercising care to be sure that thte planned changes 
do occur withoi^.t' serious negative s^de effects. The same 
danger is inherent in any change erWironment and needs to be 
evaluated carefully. Rural two-year colleges have excellent 
^opportunities to* attract federraT "seed money" for comm\flni,ty 
and^ educational development. Administrators should not 
neglect these important chang^e techniques as they pursue 
different alternative^, for institut:^onal advancement. 



Stimmary , 

The -ma jor , thesis of this paper is built on the assump- 
tion that 'planned change ^nd creative response to evolution- 
ary Social change are both possible and desirable. Planned 
change involves goal setting, action planning, action taking, 
and evaluation. This process-oriented 'view of change makes 
possible careful study of coimnunity needs and ways to achieve 
desired goals. Planned change involves more than thfeory 
since application^ and understanding of desired ehds determine 
results . j . , ^ . ' ' ' 

Individuals who foster change must be perceptive to the 



^history and current needs of his constituency • If one. is 
to be an innovator, Ke must take chances and not fear 
failure. He must also comprehend the extent and nature of 
resources at his disposal for creating change. Such . ^ 
resources are available at personal, institutional, local / 
and national levels of responsibility. 

Equally important to the study of process-oriented 
change is the creative response to evolutionary change ^ 
The brief descriptions 6£ the reality of this type of alter- 
ation in rural" lifestyles and values highlights the neces- 
sity of responding creatively. More lasting results are 
'Often achieved through this type, of change technique or 
strategy than througji ^rocess-o?iented change. The act of ' 
a rural college e).evating the educational level of a com- 
munity exemplifies the potentia^l for change in this latter ^/ . 
category. . ,j ^ 

Rural two-year colleges are located in areas of the, 
country with the greatest potential for change in the- next 
fifty years. One national study on attitudes toward rural- 
urban '^America may J5e summaltized "^s follows: 

a. Rural man prefers to ^live^Vhere he is, but believes 
cities offer greater: econonfic^ opportunity . 

b. Only 15% of the population^ surveyed (rural and urban) 
preferred large cities to rural areas. 

c. Three out of four rural Americans were happy with 
their current lifestyle while only one in four 
urbai\ites expressed satisfaction wi.th urban America. 

d. '' 91% of the interviewees believed smaller towns were 

the best location to raise children.^. 

The Author's conclusion to these insights into attitudes 
about, rurpl America indicates that if rural area? were to 
of fer. economic, health, and educational advantages relatively 
equal to urban areas and if rural residents had equality of 
ag^cess to such services, then the depopulation of rural 
America would cease. These tasks offer enough *'food for' 
thought" for change strategies through rural two-year col- 
leges for'^sever^ decades' in the future. 

This writer predicts an increasing pace in the movement 
back to rural areas in the next half -century . If this pre- 
diction .holds true,' the changes in the progress to upgrade 
the quality of life of rural America will have to be accele- 
rated to a pace that will transform; rural living. Just as 
1975^rural America more closely reBembles urban life tl^n 
it does 1925 rural U.S.A., lifestyles ? half-century from 
now will be similarly transformed. Justi.ce Oliver Wendall 
Holmes expressed my sentiment on the hopes and ^manner for 
these constructive changes to occur: "The mode through 
which the inevitable comes to pass is ef f ort . "^■'•^ 
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^ , CURRICULUM REFORM IN RURAL COLLEGES ^ 

A 

* \ 

Thank you. It'll be a lot easier five minutes from 
now to tell you how happy I am to be -here — the fact is,. I 
am never happy' to be makings a speech for th'e first five 
minutes. Then I kind of settle in and get with it and 
enjoy the whole thing. That's my style. That's part of my 
identity. 

And that's what I want to talk with you about today — ^ 
IDENTITY. In order to talk about curriculum reform, we 
have to be awar^ that we reform - RE-FORM - for reason — 
for need — not for the sake of reform alone. 

Let me lay a little groundwork here. -Most of you 
don't know me/ so I'll tell you that my background includes 
about equal measures of instruction, curriculum development, 
learning resources, and staff development. I take a very 
comprehensive view "of curricular problems and see all kinds 
of interrelationships regarding them within the community 
college structu^re. I've been in the university setting for 
a year and a half, and I don't feel comfoirtable with it yet.' 
^ I come out of the small private college and the community 

college field, and a large university seems more cumbersome 

^nd less' focuseii than a community college, somehow. 

<? 

Universities have their problems with curriculum, 
^too, and I'm right in the midi^le of that here. To illus-, 
trate how aware of this I am, let me t^l you this little 
^ story: It seems that there was this tribe of .natives 

living in the jungle, and their king had served them well 
for almost 50 years. Some of, his advisors got together 
and decided they wanted to do something special to honor 
' ' him^on that 50th anniversary. They put ^heir heads to- 

gether and thought and discussed and finally one* of ttjem 
' spied the king's, old throne in the corner of the grass hut 
th^t served as the council chamber. "Ah hal" he said, and 
on the spot they d.ecided to build the king a new throne 1 ' 
.,S6 they cut down bamboo, lashed it together ^with ^ grasses , 
sent their fastest runner to the nearest trading-post to 
barter for gilt p^int, and generally did a beautiful job 
^ of creating this new t1irone«. ' '^^e big-^day came, and the 

gift was brought in to the king, 'and lie was delighte,d». ^ But 
then he said, "Now what will I do with my old throne? I've 
' sat on it- for 50 years, and my father before me, -and his 
fathef before tiim. I can't just discard it." So he decided 
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to use' the new ahd store the old ; Quickly his counselors 
braided grasses into ropes and rigged up a kind of pulley 
situation, and the. old throne was lifted up into place in 
the tall ceiling of the, grass hut and stored there. ^ Now 
time passed, and the- damp climate of the area t)eing what it 
was, eventually the grasse's became damp and began to wear 
through, and one day when .the king was seated or\ his new 
throne, .the grass rope broken and the old throne came turn- ^ 
bling down on the king's head and killed hj.ml^ Now the 
moral of the story is: Bgople who live in grass houses 
shouldn't stow thrones I ^ 

\ Now, folks, that will be my - one "joke" of the day, 

because I'm a punster, and I can guarantee that the level ^ 
of humor will on*ly get worse 1^ But professionally speaking, 
at the university we/ re living in a grass house ^ and it 
isn't only the* rural college that could be looking at 
curriculum reformi Nevertheless, that i£ our topic today. 

Let's see if we can think of a reason or two for 
curriculum reform: how about serving the needs of*the . 
community and student population, fpr one? How about 
institutional survival -for another? How about educational 
accountability? - * - 

There is very little I can say about curriculum v 
re£orm in rural colleges that would be different from*" p 
curriculum refor:m in any college., I see it as something ^ 
we all do, healthily and periodically. If you f.eel an 
imperat-ive now, well join the <^roupI Sometimes reform 
comes about through financial crisis, sometimes through 
student ' unrest and critiqism, sometimes through professional 
leadership or self-study. Self --study may be the most 
valuable technique we have access' to. • ' •* 

I ran in-to a wonderful phrase recently/ aijd it sums 
up a lot of what my philosophic^ concerns ]!-ead.me into*. 
That phrase is VALIDITY OF SELF. Student personnel types 
will say, "Of courise, that's what life is all abouti The 
humanists in education will ^ay, "That's what education is 
all about." My^context comes frqn a spiritual search, but 
that is by the by. J^at is_ primary is that the search for* - 
self, the validation of self, ig a fascinating drive we 
all <share. We all search for identity. 

♦ . ' <*■ 

Moving that from the personal level, let us see if 

that can^e applied on an institutional level. Could ^e say 

that an institution has an identity? (Don't let me lose you;^ 

I'll tie this in with curriculum in a minute I) Is there 

isuch a thing as institutional identity? If someone said to'^ 

you, "In 200 words or less (1 typewritten pa'ge) , describe 

' your institution t^ me. Tell me what flavor of it^sown it 

* has« What kidid of a community dpes it 'serve? What Rind of 
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needs are you attempting to meet? Where do your 'graduates 
go when they" leave, you? Generally^describe your ^ f acuj^ty . " 

Qne insti/tution might describe itself as essentially 
conservative with a rather traditional faculty and a rather 
conservative town of citizens. Moist .^80%) of its students 
have immediate plans to bo on to a senior university only ^ 
20% expect to study in vocational-techni^hl ptogr'ams.. Whati, 
kind of curriculum would you anticipat^ that institution 
would have? What kind of ^trategi^s iof instruction might 
, be used? We could- all make educa^ted gue3ses, right or 
wrong, but i-f that i;is1i^tution is realistj.c 'about itself, 
its curriculum probably matches its identity. Take an 
opposite' example: suppose Institution #2 believes 'itself 
to be very student-based/ liberal , humanistic, innovative^-. 
Then the identity of that collie would be reflected i^its 
curricu-lum, in all -txke^lihood c 

That identit;/, that expr^^sion of purpose^ that , ..^ 
establishment of institutional objectives • is an ^'extendible 
frontier.' Whoe-ve.f, -founded the institut j.bn had a concept of 
its ' identity, and 'set goats and dr-ewCplans and hired a 
faculty to help budlld that concept! It, may change or 'mod- 
ify wrth the ye'ars, respond or not respofid to chaag^i be 
sensitive to its communitv;^r^-not- - but the . curriculum 
would reflect the concepts oi (^hanging c6ncepts . . . An dx--^ 
tendijDle frontier. . ' ' ' , • 

f , - ^ - ^ - ' u 

*(^7e all know about self-studies;, th^'ey are valuable 
efforts-. Suppose you did a, seXf-study and decided there 
were enough qtiest.ions that you had' better look at the idea 
of/reform. "Try th^'term revision^ ^ . Believe me, there is no 
shotgun, prescription. Jf t^iere is on-e- thing I am su^re of , ^ 
it is that we .cianfiot t)l|r'helped by formula.- Step #1/ though, 
is: ^ identH-fy your inst7itutio-n , describe ,it in terms of 
^hat.you want it to he ,^ what yc^u wan£ to do. -Which way 
points youA tompass? What are you after?, TheSe'^are iijsti- 
tutional gqals,. or institutional objectives . - In- order to 
set your co'iJrse, you have fto Know where you're going. 

"What ar^ some' of the tools to help you? Contact in 
ttie communi»by-> needs assessment, advisory involvement. '-'vYou* 
can't afford to do need's assessment? In my opini^on, yoti 
Q^n't afford fiQt to do/iti (Sign up-some faculty in our 
off-campus program, let* them be exposed to the techniques, 
and let them* yhave at if'T) Funds are too scarce, and ^ . 
accountability too pressing tq ignore thg value of this tool 
Advi'sory groups, collectively^ and individually, give you 
good fe^back. The^y know ttie competencies needed'.^ They * 
may oy*maV not^ know the .processes needed to get to the com- 
petencies, but the7 can help you set the parameters. Check 
accreditation standards, sf>ecial licensure of* ted^hnical 
^fields'. Check the special * expert ise of your faculty; get 



them involved, ^ THESE ARE. PROCESSES. 

Every program/ every course should have rhyme and 
reason for being. What courses or experiences make up your 
general "education .program? Can you justify all of tJiem? 
Does their inclusion lead you tCv^ard your institutional 
goals? Are there gaps? Are the courses there because they 
are traditional? , Do they reflect a good balance between 
historical *base and current trends? Can you analyze each-* 
special program the same way? In short, are you^ meeting 
the needs of the community in general, and. of individuals 
specifically? Who helps you analyze this? Your faculty, 
your advisory groups, the students. THI^ IS ALL CONTENT. ' 
You reach outward- and you reach inward. 

Now, curriculum is no island to itself. It affects, 
and is affected by ^every other aspect of the educational ^ 
structure - from the pol^-cy lev^l to 'the financing level; 
spaces and facilities ttavd" to be counted- in; media support 
services, counseling services, career advisement, clerical 
and duplication. assistance, the students count them all 
in. ^ * ^ 

Probably the most crucial elements of "all are the ' 
faculty. Faculty morale and motivation play a'lDig.paxt. 
Their educational background; their teaching and management 
skills; thei^; flexibility and adaptability or degrees of 
openness; their commitment? to the job, to the students, to 
a community college philosophy; their perceptions. of them- 
selves and their roles - all these combihe to create a 
climate for facilitation or innovation, or the opposite! 

Staff development may' be the secret to viable cur- 
riculum reform. What gives you your impetus?^ • Student 
population growth or steady state or regression? Changing 
community needs? The push far accountability? Faculty and 
•staff' willingness and readiness^ skill and ability may make 
rill the difference in the world. Can your faculty and 
staf,f identify problems, assess them with some deoree of 
objectivity, and plan comprehensively accordingly/ Can 
they imaginatively create options and alterrtativesj '.Can 
they set objectives? Can they provide alternative strategies 
and paths? Do they> make goo4 use of materials and facilities 
Do they know how to measure and evaluate? Are they trans"- 
actional with their colleagues and their students? Are 1ihey 
sensi^tive to needs of the content area, to 3tudent needs , to 
institutional goals? A^l these items play a part in^curric--- 
ulum. It is hard to say where curriculum leaves off arid 
instruction begins, but these items are all attitudes and 
skillskthat cart be^ fostered. In addition, had I time, I^ 
could talk about behavioral or instructional objectives, 
criterion-referenced evaluation, competency statement writ-, 
ipgs, cognitive style all th^^se are related to attitudes 
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- and understandings and. skills th&t can cpme otit of staff 
development, and ajc^.not necessarily that hard ^to learn, 
when personnel ^ are motivated. - 

I become very hopeful and excited when I sae^^hat 
exposure t6 concepts like Michigan's Dr. Joseph Hill'^s- 
Educational Sciences (Cognitive Style) or Dr. James 
McHolland's Human Potential Seminars, can do - for £ae\>ity, ^ 
'^or students, for instructional programs. Dr. Hill^s work' 
with cagniti"ve style gives us a research base, a common 
terminology, and real unddxstandings, skills, and strategies 
that go alcgig with HOW PEOPLE LEARN. Can you imagine the . 
impact of that on the education world? ^^ome people think - 
that knowledge and content is our business, but I firmly 
believe that facilitating the leam-i^ng process is our pri- 
mary business because knowledge and content can grow or be 
modified. I would love to sl\are more of this with you, ^ 
but that is a whole speech or a whole institute of its ownl 
Then Dr. McHolland and his associates'* work with the Human 
Potential gives us clues and skills in working with people 
' " to create empathy and raise self-concept. Put the two to- 
gether and you have an important combination: self-k-nowledge 
concerning learning and good, realistic self.--concept I The ^ 
instructor who knows how to manage and facilitate 1;hose two 
areas would really ^njoy dealing with curriculum. • , 

If you look at all the factors I have just mentioned, 
and add in other staff development aspects such as in-service 
courses and shared workshops taught by peers who have special 
expertise, you realize that I am 'discussing the secret ingre- 
dients to -produce active, well-motivated faculty to deal with 
curriculum — and those "secret ingredients are INVOLVEMENT 
and RELEVANCE. ^ _J " . ^- , ' 

• - . -C — * - ' « 

Now, there is no doul^iT in my mind that small colleges 
and rural colleges do have sp^ial curriculum problems, but 
so do large colleges and- urban colleges. Central to all > 
these problems, not counting the external, financial problems,, 
these two items emerge as the greatest: (1) . The need to 
establish identity . Know who you are and' who you want to b^, 
as an institxition, ^then set those goals and- do not try/to be 
all Jthings. Be cohesive about/your planning and systematic 
about moving toward your objectives , basing y6ur decisions 
on .the *l^est;, JLnf otmation and the best advisement you can get. . 
(2) "Sjta'ff'^development . Learn to be self -assessors and pro- 
blent-sotvers . J- Design your curriculum based on need and get 
the mCTsT'.mlleage you can by*^>^eing coordinating, flexible, 
imaginative, accountable, ajid responsible. _ Get your faculty 
involved . 

It.is'my conviction that t?he institution that tends to ' 
theses two greatest problems — with any kihd^of responsible 
administration at all — »-will. be a^ cohesive -insstitution , a 




financially healthy institution; one not in upheaval be- 
cause of collective bargaining or faculty/student uhrest; 
one that moves with the times* do not mean to be sim- 
plistic- about- it, because I am only too aware of the 
complexities. 

V 

We say we need k nation of f^eople who .can think for 
themselves arvd be responsible. That's really what I am 
suggesting for our institutions and our faculties. Small 
colleges ne^fd this most of all because' of the limitations 
:^e't' on^_ them J,iv; terms ^-of finances, space, and size of staff. 
-Back to ^id^ijtxty ---this is how you ixihieve it, and ail of- 
us seek ^it. iVll'c^r'us are seekers, /or we wouldn't be here, 
lopjcing .jEor new clues, new answers, \new insights. I may. 
not -have brought any of those to youT^ut from my per^spec- 
tive, I' have, shared with you my practical philosophy." I 
am convinced that an institution that realistically knows 
itself, sets goals, provides for professional confidence 
and bactcing and training creates an atmosphere or a climate 
that- is self-generating, self motivating, self-renewing ^nd 
aware. And I can't think of*.a better combination, to face 
whatever curricular problems we confront. 

Thank you. * ' 1 ^ 
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OUTLINE OF ^ORK SESSIONS 
FOR FIRST GROUP 



Problem/Issue #1: ^ 
Understaf f ing in the Small, Rural Community College • 

1. What is the nature of the probl'em? 
Ways of resolving understaf fing. " ' ' 

2. What would be the most desirable solution/situation? 

a. Increase in funds. 

Change in staffing patterns. 

c. Use of volunteerism. 

d. Need for state to perceive need for different 
staffing patterns. 

3. What are the obstacles in reaching the desired solution/ 
situation? <^ 

a. Economic patterns. 

b. Inflated job requirements. 

c. Statewide determination of ^staffing patterns. 

4. What are the means of overcoming the obstacles? 

The group was unable to identify specific means for over- 
coming the obstacles. 

Problem/Issue #2; 
Entry Levels of Students 

1. What is the nature of the problem? 

Variety of entry levels of \tudents into the community 
college. 

2. " What would be the most desirable solution/situation? 

Remediation by the use of the Learning Resource Centers 
,with appropriate materials. 
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3. What are the obstacles in reaching the desired solution/ 
situation? 

a. Student attitude (stigma) 

b. Appropriate instructional materials 

c. Instructional time 

4. What. are. the means for overcoming the obstacles? 
f Continuous entry for those needing remedial work. 

PjToblem/Issue #3 : 
Faculty and Staff Development \ 

1. What is the nature of the problem? 

Insufficient funds for the purpose of faculty and staff * 
deve lopme n t . ' ^ 

2. What would be the most desirable solution/situation? 

a. Setting aside budget allowances. 

b. Identifying areas needing attention. 

c- Making opportunities available to attend/hold instruc- 
tional clinics. 

d. Making provisions for a college-wide f dculty-staf f 
development group. {y. 

3* What are the obstacles in reaching the desired soljition/ 
situation? ' » 

a. State and/or local budgetary limitations 

b. Attitude of some faculty and administration 

c. Non-recognition of differences between large and 
small institutions 

4. What are the ^means for overcoming the obstacles? 

Time, effort, energy, and money. 
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OUTLINE OF WORIC SESS'lONS 
FOR SECOND GROUP 



Problem/Issue #1 : 
Stigma of Being "Rural" in Attitudes of People 

1. What is the nature of the problem? 

The ^t^gma attached to the rural community college in the 
attitudes of citizens, teachers, high' school students, 
and potential faculty and staff members. 

2. What would be the most desirable solution/situation? 

To develop a sense of pride and feeling that the college 
is a part of the community — the college should be an 
integral part of the community ' and provide progra'ms and 
services to all members of the ' community . 

3. Wha^ are the obstacles in readying the desired solution/ 
situation? 

a. Lack of interaction between the college and ,the com- 
munity. ) ' 

b. Lack of articulation of programs and services to 
high school students . 

c. Lack of leadership in the college to. provide a com-, 
munity-wide image based upon sound public relations. 

d. Lack of educating the community as to advantages of 
rural living*. 

4. What are the means for overcoming, the obstacles? 

a. The college should develop comprehensive programs to 
provide a wide variety of services to the community. 

b. The college should involve advisory groups and citi- 
zen participation in the planning and operation of 
the college . 

c. A continuous public relations program should be deve- 
loped . The more the college can involve the com- 
munity in its programs the more the community will 
develop a feeling for the college. 

d. Faculty should be selected and oriented to the advan- 
tages of working in a rural community- college. 



Problem/Issue #2: - ^ . • 

Faculty & Staff Conrniitment to a Compreherv^ive 
Community College Program 



What is .the nature of the problem? , 

To recruit and orient faculty who are committed to the 
comprehensive community college philosophy. ^ 

What would be the most desirable solution/situation? 

To' halve faculty & staff which have been adequately pre- 
pared in graduate school to accept the role and"^ respon- 
sibility for providing a comprehensive program , in the 
community college. 

What^re the obstacles in reaching the desired solution/ 
situation? 

Lack of adequate professional training for community 
college teachers. t 
Too many faculty and staff with traditional ideas 
of education. 

Unwillingness on part of many faculty to assume the ^ 
extra workload and responsibility necessary to have 
comprehensive program in small rural community col- 
lege. 

What are the means for C^^ylcoming the obstacles? 

Faculty and staff members should be recruited, hired 
^and oriented for the role and responsibilities neces 
sary for a rural community- college . 
All faculty and staff members should be involved in 
determining the goals an.d objectives for the college 
Full utilization should 't)e made of faculty workshops 
and in-service tra;.hing programs at the college. 
Faculty , members should be tenured only when they hav< 
Demonstrated an understandihg and commitment to the 
:::omprehensive small rural community college. 



a. 

b. 
c . 
d. 



Problem/Issue #3 : 
Prcfagrajn Development in the Community College 



What is the nature of the problem? 

Lack of adequate remedial, vocationalrpccupational , and 
careejr programs in small rural community colleges, partic 
ularly in small-rural transfer oriented community colleg€ 
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What would be the most desirable solution/situation? 



To develop a comprehensive program that would provide ' 
an opportunity for students to pursue a program or 
education based upon the^r interests, abilities, and - 
the career opportunities available upon completion of 
the program of study. 

What are the obstacles in reaching the desired solution/' 
situation? . . 

a. ' Lack of adequate funding and sufficient number of 

students in, a compr'ehensive program. 

b. Lack of ample local career opportunities. 

c. Lack of adequate transportation and residence facili- 
ties for students. / ' - 

d. Lack of adequately .trained staff to provide compre- 
hensive -'program. 

What are the means for overcoming the obstacles? 

a. Develop portable lab facilities that can be used in 
various locations . 

b. Develop regional programs with other institutions 
and provide transportation and residence facilities. 

c. Use flexible scheduling and*^base course completion 
upon competency in cpurse. 

d. Provide adequate student personnel services in order 
to assist students in selecting suitable careet pro- 

, grams. ( 
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OUTLINE OF \*DRK SESSIONS 
FOR THIl^D GROUP 



Problem/Issue' #1; * 
What Techniques and Strategies are Employed to Maximize 
Staffing Patterns with Shifting Enrollment Patterns ? 



1. What is the nature of the problem? 

Ruf^l community colleges ard confronted witH a. challenge 
to maximize staff utilization t/hich is mad^ ribfe ^fl^'i- 
cult as a result of shifting enrollment ^atiterns. Due 
to the small number of full-time, staff .\at rural community 

.colleges, broad- preparation rather than specialization 
V has always been desirable. However > with the current 
dramatic shifts in enrollment patterns^ strategies in 

'addition to broad preparation of faculty J^iemb^rs must be 
employed if staff utilization is to be. maximized. 

2. What would be th6 most desirabl^:%blution? 

The most desirable solution to this> problem would be to 
develop strategies which would enable a,n instrtution to ' 
increase or -decrease the size of the teaching staff 
depending upon student enrollment demands. In order to 
maximize teaching efficiency, the college would need to 
have the ability to increase and decrease teaching capac- 
ity at the beginning of each enroj-lmeht period. However / 
i£ is essential that the quality of the - instructional ^ ' 
p,rogram should not be Sacrificed for flexibility in staf- 
fing. 

3. What are the obstacles in reaching the desired%olution? 

There are a number of obstacles which, tend to deter flex- 
ibility in changing the instructional capacity of a rural 
college. The following list identifies some common exam- 
ples of these obstacles: 

a. Some disciplines are taught by* a jingle faculty member 
Therefore/ if that faculty rfember^, is released, there 
is no one remaining who is qualified ^to teach courses 
within the discipline. For example, if a college has 
only one person teaching in the fie4d of ^^chemistry , a 
/ reduction in the chemistry teaching^ staff'would delete 
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chemistry. 

b. Many rural colleges do not ha^e a large pool 'of 
qualified part-time faculty from which to^ draw. * 

c. Many colleges have a high ratio full-time to part- 
time teaching faculty. 

A large .proportion of the faculty are trained in a ^ 
V" single discipline. 

What are the means < for overcoming the obstacles?' 

« 

Although there are* a number of ^obstacles which tend to , 
minimize the flexibility ,of an institution wi^h reference 
to efficient staffing, there are some strategies which 
can be utilized to increase flexibility. The strategies 
ai::e of two types . — those which give a college the 
ability to meet increasing' enrollment demands and those 
whith assist a college when enrollment demands are 
decreasing. The followirig list includes soke techniques* 
which provide a college wit)i the potential to respond to 
changing student demands: ; , ^ 

a. Design a faculty development {)rogj:am which provides # 
"cross-training" to enable a faculty, member to teach 
in two or more disciplines. 

b. Develop a staffing pattern which utilizes a small 
•nucleus of full-time teachers and provides for 
increasing student demands with part-time instructors. 
A concomitant' commitment wit.h this strategy is to ^ 
evaluate carefully the. instruction, provided by part- 
time faculty members. 

c. Utilize full-time. faculty members to develop com- 
munity services programs when . traditioi\al teaching 
loa^s drop below a -full-time level. 

d. Develop arrangements with universities to provide- 
instructidn i^rough utilization of interns. 

e. Utilize faculty members with less than a full-time 
load to develop federal projects. This approach has 

' been utilized successfully to offset problems gener- 
ated by declinihg and/or shifting enrollment patterns. 

In .summary, caution should be exercised when- increasing ^- 
the full-time staff of an^institution. When ah 'in'stitu- . 
tion increases the full'-ti^me teaching staff, it relin- 
quishes some- flexibility in responding to enrollment 
shifts or declines. However; when full-time instructors^ 
are employed, .ability to, te^ch in two or more areas should 
be a high priority for selection . /Full-time faculty who 
have a narrow and highly specialized teaching capability ^ 
should be provided with^ an opportunity to develop addition 
al teaohing capabilities. Finally, increased utilization 
of part-time. faculty should be considered in order to' 
respond to rapid increases in enrollment demands. 
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Ptoblem/Issue #2 : 
Coniinunity Services/Continuing Education Programs : 
■ How Do You Begin; How Do You Recruit Students ; 
I How Do You Evaluate Quality ? ^ . ^ 

.What 'is the nature of the problem? 

In order to design and implement a successful community 
services program in a rural community college, three 
key factors are 'essential ingredients. ''First, a very 
b^oad philosophy should be developed which does nob 
restrict the development of. a comprehensive program. 
For example, the ^philosophy should include' the ability 
to provide* services which are not strictly instruc- 
tional in nature. Secondly, there should be a strong . 
and positive commitment for developing the program. It 
should be understood, by the college staff and the com- 
munity that the community services program is as impor- 
tant as the transfer program of the institution. 
Fifially, .there should be an bngoing assessment of the 
needs of the various groups of indivi<^uals .«^ithin the 
communities to be served. 

What would be the most desirable solution? ' * 

the most desired solution for designing and impTeinent- 
ing a community .services program would be to have: (a) 
a comprehensive and well understood philosophy, (b) a 
compreher>sive assessment of the needs, of the commun- 
ities, (c) and adequate resources *to meet the needs <Sf 
the communities. . • ' 

What are the obstacles in reaching the desired Solu- 
tion? ' ' . 

The two most common and difficult obstacles in the 
development of a community servi;2es program at a rural 
college are: (2) a lack of understanding of the nature 
and purposes of the program, and (b), a lack of funds to 
support the program. 

What are the means for overcoming th€ obstacles? 

To initiate and develop a viable comprehensive program 
of community services, a* number of strategies can be 
utilized. Many of the techniques are easy and -inex- 
'pensive to implement. All of these strategies have 
been utilized by some rural colleges to develop and 
provide services to citizeris within their districts. 
They are as follows: ' 
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. An individual should be, identified by the college • 
president who has o.vserall responsibility for;ttie 
development of conununity services. This individual 
could, have additional responsibilities, as necessary. 
A broad philosophiqal -statement which explains the 
nature of the program should be developed and pub- • • ' 
. licized This statement should -be understood .by tt\e 
' college s.taf f a'nd by other community Readers. . 
The president affould emphasize- that each emf>]toyee of 
the college hasj a commitment to provide services to 

the community. . , , ^ ^ • i ^ 

-^ach staff member of the college should develop^ a _ 
personal list of community service capabilities which 
is filed with the dire,ctor of the program. This Ust 
would provide the director with rapid access to the 
expertise needed to fill many of the needs and re- 
quests of the community. , ' , , ,v.^^k 
. ^ The direc^r should visit a number of)colleges which 
have successful programs operating. Many techniques 
which ase operational at one institution can be imple- 
ij^ented by pother college with little if any modifi- 

cation. • ■ ■ ±. ^ 

The director should spend a significant amount of - 
'* ' time witti various community agencies, civic groups, 
and special interest groups. The contacts with these 
groups can provide information relative to comijiunity 
needs. Also, the contacts often provide individuals 
with expertise to provide community services, 
q The director Should develop a li^t of individuals 

from the community who can provide expertise to assist 
"in serving the community. Many business and profes- 
sional leade:;s will' assist in special projects without 
charge to the community, 
h The dir£6tor should develop a working relationship , 
with universities and state agencies which often pro- 
vide assistance to communities at no charge to the 
• institution. . , " . 

i The diredtor should also seek to provide setvi-ces 
which are"' of a cultural or enterta^inSient nature. 
There are often federal, statfe or (jommunity sources 
of funds to assist iri providing these types of activ- 

i' A^record of individual and group requests for services 
should be developed. These requests indicate perceived 
community needs. Also, brief questionnaires can be 
utilized to elicit needs perceived by various communi- 
ty groups'. ■ . - 

k There s'hould be an ongoing program of evaluation for 
, community services. It should include a brief evalu- 
ation by each participant. Another technique utilized 
by many community , services directors is to check at- 
tendance in events that. occur over a period of 'several 
meetings. , , 
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" P robl^/ lssue ^3 ^ • . ^ . , 
HO W Does the> Ru ral " College Succe ssfully Compote .for 
Feder al Funds in View of-. Full-time • — " . ^ 
Grantsmen -at Large Coll eges? - , , 

\^hat is the nature of the* problem? f - ; . 

Rural colleges of ten^cannot ' afford to initially fund a 
full-time . federal grantsfaan. ^ This makes it difficult ' * 
for the small college to compete with- large colleges for 
federal funds.' ' • ■ , ' \ ' 

What would be the most desirable solution? : 

There are two acceptable solutions to the problem. - One 
is to develop' the^ reso.urces to have a full-time federal 
projects officer. Another solution is to have the abil- 
ity' to^ 'secure funds without a full-time officer. 

What are the obstacles in reaching the "desired solution? 

The initial obstacles in securing federal funds are: 
(a), a lack of expertise as to the sources and procedures 
for obtaining funds, and (b) a lack pf released -time to 
learn the tecfhniques for pursuing funds. ^ 

What are the means for overcoming the obstacles? 

The following strategies can be. utilized by rural colleges 
to assist in Improving their ability to coirfpete for x£ed- 
e^ral funds: ' * - 

a. -A consortium can be formed whiph employs one full-time 

grantsman for several colleges. This' technique can 
% secure a highly trained individual at a f inaction of 
the cost »that an individual college^ would ^have^ to -pay . ^ 
However, cooperation between colleges is a key to the 
success of any c9nsortium arrange'ment . 

b. • An experienced grantsman *can be utilized as a consul- 

tant to provide skilled assistance in developir\^ pro- 
posals. Some of these individuals will provide" 
assistance at no^charge, or wi^l chargi^ .a fee only if 
the project is funded*. , , ' *' 

c. Some states provide assistance, at" the state level 'in 
developing projects. Thi§ is a valuable free res(5urce 
for fdeveloping proposals. , . 

d. A technique which hajs been utilized rather successfully 
at one college" is to\ encourage each faculty member to ^ 
submit one 't^roposal eat:h year. This * technique has 
several benefits. It insures involvement at the 
iijistructional icvel.. It also helps tO identify indi- 
viduals who may be skilled in*this area/ Those indi- 



vidu^ls can often >e provided 'with some released 
time to develop comprehensive proposals affecting 
Several instructional areas. 

If* thfe- above mentioned atrat:e<5[ies are utilized, most 
colleges can develop the federal projects area into one 
which^more than pays' ^or itself. -However, this^ could , 
take two or more years before it is financially *self- 
sufficient. Also, some c^llege^ -may prefer .not to 
develop the funding' area ifito a full-time commitment. 
The above strategies give those colleges some sugges- 
'tions as to mechSnisms for competing for, federal funds 
without a full-time c,ommitmeji€. ^ 

* • ' . — «^ 
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